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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF THE HOME. 


BY JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 


®T was only with the dawn of Christianity that the 

true ideal of the home received its full and perfect 

expression in the words of the Divine Teacher. 

Among the Greeks and Romans it had been the 

formation of the perfect citizen which was aimed 

at. That dl the child be taught to dare all things, suffer all things, 
for his country’s sake—this was the goal. 

With Christ it was indeed a citizenship—aye, more, a 
brotherhood, which the home was to inculcate in a spirit of 
mutual love and forbearance. And just as Christ taught noth- 
ing else which He did not show forth by example in His 
divine life, so He has given us, in His own filial love and 
obedience to Mary and Joseph, the divine type of the Chris- 
tian home. 

It is profitable for us to-day to heed well these lessons of 
the Home of Nazareth. Modern industrial conditions have 
loosened the ties which should bind parent and child with hoops 
of steel, And those sacred influences under which Christ grew 
in age and wisdom are oftentimes neglected or rendered in- 
operative through the indifference of parents and the besetting 
hurry of the age. 

To the mothers and fathers of families there is assigned a 
mission no less honorable than that of Joseph and Mary. Their 
offspring are the children of God, brothers and sisters of Jesus 
Christ, redeemed by His blood, and the parents are appointed 
by heaven their first apostles and teachers. Whether they will 
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be teachers of salvation or of destruction, angels of light or of 
darkness, rests with them. 

The love and solicitude of Mary and Joseph for the Child 
Jesus is expressed in the words: “Behold Thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing.” And the filial obedience of the 
Son is made manifest in the short sentence: “ He was subject 
to them.” Herein are contained the two duties of parent and 
of child: the one of watchful, constant care; the other of simple, 
ready obedience, of respect for authority, of reverence for age 
—lessons so needed to be learned in our day. 

The home is the primeval school. It is the best, the most 
hallowed, and the most potential of all the academies; and the 
parent, especially the mother, is the first, the most influential, 
and the most cherished of all teachers. No human ordinance 
can abrogate or annul the divine right of parents to rule their 
own household, neither can any vicarious instruction given in 
the day-school or Sunday-school exempt them from the obli- 
gation of a personal supervision over their offspring. If Chris- 
tian training is eliminated from the home and relegated to the 
class-room, the child, when emancipated from his studies, may 
be tempted to regard religious knowledge as a mere detail of 
school work, and not, as it should be, a vital principal in his 
daily life and conduct. 

And yet I fear there are many parents who imagine that 
they discharge their whole duty to their children by placing 
them under the zealous care of our Catholic teachers. These 
instructors may supplement and develop, but they were never 
intended to supplant the domestic tuition. 

The education of a child should begin at its mother’s knee. 
The mind of a child, like softened wax, receives first impres- 
sions with ease, and these impressions last longest. ‘‘ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” A child is susceptible of instruction much 
earlier than parents commonly imagine. It has the capacity to 
perceive and apprehend the truth, though unable as yet to go 
through the process of reasoning and analysis. Mothers should 
watch with a zealous eye the first unfolding of the infant mind, 
and pour into it the seed of heavenly knowledge. 

For various reasons mothers should be the first instructors 
of their children. 

First, as nature ordains that mothers should be the first to- 
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feed their offspring with corporal nourishment of their own 
substance, so the God of nature ordains that mothers should be 
the first to impart to their little ones “the rational, guileless 
milk’’ of heavenly knowledge, ‘‘ whereby they may grow unto 
Salvation” (I. Peter ii. 2). 

Second, the children that are fed by their own mothers 
are usually more healthy and robust than those that are nur- 
tured by wet-nurses. In like manner, the children who are in- 
structed by their own mothers in the elements of Christian 
knowledge are commonly more sturdy in faith than those who 
are committed for instruction to strangers. 

Third, the progress of a pupil in knowledge is in a great 
measure proportioned to the confidence he has in his preceptor. 
_ Now, in whom does a child place so much reliance as in his 
mother? She is his oracle and prophet. She is his guide, 
philosopher, and friend. He never doubts what his mother tells 
him. The lesson he receives acquires additional force because 
it proceeds from one to whom he gave his first love, and whose 
image, in after life, is indelibly stamped on his heart and 
memory. Mothers, do not lose the golden opportunity you 
have of training your children in faith and morals while their 
hearts are open to drink in your every word. 

Fourth, you share the same home with your children, you 
frequently occupy the same apartment. You eat at the same 
table with them. They are habitually before your eyes. You 
are, therefore, the best fitted to instruct them, and you can 
avail yourself of every little incident that presents itself and 
draw from it some appropriate moral reflection. 

The fruits of the realization amongst us of the divine beau- 
ties of the Home of Nazareth are not far to seek. The most 
distinguished personages who have adorned the Church by their 
apostolic virtues, or who have served their country by fine pa- 
triotism, or who have shed a luster on the home by the integ- 
rity of their private lives, have usually been men who had the 
happiness of receiving from pious mothers early principles of 
moral rectitude. 

Witness St. Augustine, the great Doctor of the Church in 
the fifth century. In his youth he had lost his faith, and with 
it purity of conscience. He was tainted with Manichzism, the 
most pernicious error of the times, and he became a prey to 
the fiercest passions. Monica, his saintly mother, prayed for 
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him with a constancy which only a mother can exhibit. She 
hoped against hope; and before her death she had the conso- 
lation of seeing him restored to God and His Church. St. Au- 
gustine attributes his conversion to her, and in his matchless 
book, the Confessions, he speaks of her most tenderly. 

St. Louis, King of France, is another example of what a 
mother may do. Asa monarch and as a saint he owes his 
virtues, under God, to Queen Blanche, his mother. “I love you 
tenderly,” she said to her child, ‘‘ but sooner would I see youa 
corpse at my feet, and France bereft of an heir to the throne, 
than that you should tarnish your soul by a corruptible life.” 

If Queen Blanche could pay so much attention to her son’s 
instruction, notwithstanding her engrossing administrative cares, 
surely the mothers of to-day, in private walks of lite, should 
find leisure for a similar duty. 

Nor need we look beyond our own country’s first president 
for the fruition of that seed which was sown by a devoted 
mother. Washington was conspicuous for the natural virtues 
of frugality, industry, self-restraint, and respect for authority. 
Above all, he possessed a love of truth and an habitual recog- 
_ nition of the overruling Providence of God. And he gloried in 
declaring that these traits were impressed on his youthful mind 
by his mother, for whom he had a profound reverence, and 
whom in his letters he usually addressed as his ‘‘honored”’ 
mother. 

If in our day we find the religion of Christ firmly rooted 
in the land; if the word of the Teacher of Men has quickened 
and brought forth good fruit; if we see about us homes spir- 
itualized and sanctified by the radiance of the Home of Naza- 
reth, and lifted above the worldly and material by the memory 
of the Divine Exemplar—this happy condition is largely due 
to the faith and piety of Christian wives and mothers. This 
noble army of apostolic women “are the glory of Jerusalem, 
the joy of Israel, the honor of our people”; they are the sav- 
iors of society and a blessing to the nation. 

It is true, indeed, that they are not clothed with the priestly 
character. They cannot offer the Holy Sacrifice or administer 
the Sacraments. But may we not apply to them the words of 
St. Peter: “Ye are a chosen generation, a holy nation, a royal 
priesthood ’’? Yes, we may in all truth. They are consecrated 
priestesses of the domestic temple, where they daily offer up 
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in the sanctuary of their homes, and on the altar of their hearts, 
the sacrifice of praise and prayer, of supplication and thanks- 
giving to God. They cannot preach the word of God in pub- 
lic, but they are apostles by prayer, good deeds, and edifying 
example. They preach most effectually to the members of their 
households, and the word of God scattered from the pulpit 
would often bear little fruit if it were not watered and nurtured 
by the care of our pious mothers. 

No more weighty obligation devolves upon Christian parents 
than that of recognizing and discharging conscientiously these 
fundamental duties of the home. It isa sublime task. ‘ What 
is more noble,” cries St. John Chrysostom, “‘ than to form the 
minds of youth? He who fashions the morals of children per- 
forms a task in my judgment more sublime than that of any 
painter or sculptor.” It is, indeed, a far more exalted task 
than that of sculptor or painter that is entrusted to fathers and 
mothers. They are creating living portraits, destined to adorn 
not only earthly temples, but also the Temple above, not fash- 
ioned of man’s hand 


And therefore built forever. 


And mark well: home education does not mean merely those 
lessons in Christian Doctrine which are to be taught to children. 
The home should be pervaded by a religious atmosphere. It 
should be the sanctuary of domestic peace, sobriety, and parental 
love. Discontent and anger should be banished from it; and 
under these sweet influences the child will grow in virtue. 
Above all, let it be the asylum of daily prayer, and then the 
angels of God and the God of angels will be there. 

It is to the mothers and fathers of to-day that we must 
look for the realization amongst us of this Christian ideal of 
the home—the Home of Nazareth. They are doubly bound to 
seek it, if need be “‘sorrowing’’—as did Mary and Joseph. 
They are bound, on the one hand, by their Christian faith and 
the example of Christ; and, on the other, they owe a duty to 
the State. Thus shall they rear up for their country not scourges 
of society, but loyal, law-abiding citizens. ‘‘If any one,’”’ says 
the Apostle, “‘ have not care of his own, and especially of his 
own household, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel” (I. Tim. v. 8; Prov. xxxi. 28). Aye, more—he hath 
fallen short in his duty to his country. 











HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER V. 


A LOVE-MATCH. 


aeESTA GWYNNE had brought her husband no 
i} «money, and though she was of good birth, that 
fact so far had availed him nothing. He had 
been enchanted by her delicate prettiness, meet- 

sono Say ing her day after day as she drove with her 
formidable old great-aunt, Miss Sophia Grantley, in her heavy, 
old-fashioned barouche. 

Miss Grantley had often other ladies staying with her as 
- haughty-looking as herself; and James Moore had noticed that 
the little shrinking girl, with cheeks like the apple-blossoms 
and soft brown hair, always sat in the corner of the barouche 
with an air as though she were frightened. Sometimes there 
was luggage following the barouche from the station and Nesta 
sat built in with small parcels. Once there was a huge de- 
spatch-box or jewel-case on her knees, behind which she seemed 
to disappear. A very old and heavy bulldog leant his weight 
against the slender child. 

“Ugly brute!” muttered James Moore to himself, although 
he was a lover of animals. ‘“ Couldn’t he sit upright without 
her support ?” 

It was perhaps a sentimental grievance he created for Miss 
Grantley’s pretty little grand-niece. The haughty old ladies 
were often kind to Nesta, and she did not at all mind carry- 
ing their boxes on her little knees, even if they were heavy, 
and the bulldog, Sikes, was a particularly good friend of hers, 
and Nesta reciprocated his affection thoroughly. 

Still, there was no doubt that Miss Grantley did not care 
very much for Nesta and that she was often selfish and incon- 
siderate in her treatment of her. As a matter of fact, Nesta’s 
mother had run away with and married her music-master, and 
that was something Miss Grantley had never forgiven. Still 
she thought herself a truly Christian woman when she an- 
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swered the call to poor Stella’s death-bed, and comforted the 
dying woman with the assurance that the little child, the one 
thing she had saved out of her luckless love-match, should be 
taken home to the Priory and reared as Stella herself had been. 

She did not love Nesta and, without regard for the girl’s 
apparent air of fragility, she did not mind putting upon her 
now and again burdens her maid might have refused to ac- 
cept. After all, even such redoubtable ladies as Miss Sophia 
Grantley have been known to tremble under the anger of an 
old and faithful servant, while themselves being somewhat 
alarming to the rest of the world. 

Indeed any of the servants, much less Grice, would have 
grumbled at carrying the heavily laden basket which James 
Moore on a day just before Christmas, when the woods were 
all sprinkled with snow, took from Miss Gwynne’s arm. 

She had looked as pretty as a picture in her brown velvet 
cloak trimmed with fur, and her large brown velvet hat with 
a touch of scarlet in it, when he first caught sight of her. 
She was indeed exactly like the young Lady Bountiful of the 
old-fashioned Christmas cards and Christmas numbers; but the 
weight of the basket had bent her pretty shoulders and short- 
ened her breath. She had set it down and was still gasping 
when he overtook her on the woodland path. 

‘‘Excuse me,” he said, ‘‘ the basket is too heavy for you: 
I shall carry it.” 

At the same moment Miss Grantley was listening meekly 
to Grice’s remonstrances on the subject of her great-niece. 

“Begging your pardon, ma’am,” Grice said respectfully, 
but firmly, “you didn’t ought to put on Miss Nesta so. I 
see the basket when Mrs. Kay ’ad packed it. Wot with jam- 
jars and that there port wine you ’ad of the grocer and the 
turkey, ’twas no weight for a delicate thing like Miss Nesta.” 

‘*She said it was not at all heavy, Grice,” said Miss Grant- 
ley humbly. 

‘*Don’t you believe her then,” Grice snapped. ‘I shouldn’t 
ha’ thought of carryin’ it, not if it was ever so, and them 
there old ladies in the almshouses was never to see a Christmas 
dinner. Miss Nesta looks that delicate to me that I wouldn’t 
be surprised if she was to go off in a consumption.” 

“She is really quite strong, Grice, and has quite outgrown 
her old delicacy,” said Miss Grantley in a small voice; but 
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Grice only sniffed unbelievingly, and drawing her mistress’ 
white hair high over her head in the Pompadour style, which 
enhanced Miss Grantley’s natural stateliness, she pulled it 
sharply enough to make the old lady wince. 

It was well Miss Grantley could not see what was happen- 
ing in the wood, where James Moore was carrying Nesta’s 
basket as though it had been a feather-weight and he had a 
right to carry it, instead of being a stranger and a person who 
could have no possible pretension to Miss Gwynne’s friendship. 

But apparently the attraction he had felt for Nesta had 
been reciprocated. There was not a handsomer man in the 
county, not one as handsome as James Moore. He showed to 
advantage when riding; and few women would not have no- 
ticed him as he passed by. 

There had been a day when the Duchess of St. Germains, 
one of Miss Grantley’s visitors, who always boasted that she had 
an eye for a pretty fellow, had asked Miss Grantley: ‘‘ And 
who is the handsome cavalier?” Miss Grantley had replied that 
it was a man who had a mill in the valley—a very enterprising 
and respectable person, she believed, but not a gentleman. 

Nesta had grown hot all over at the old lady’s words, she 
did not know why. But the Duchess had peered out after 
the way his horse had taken, and had replied that if he wasn’t 
a gentleman he looked like one. ‘“ He puts all our fine gentle- 
men to shame,” she had said. And again, mysteriously, Nesta 
had felt grateful to her. 

She remembered the incident as she glanced shyly at James 
Moore, swinging along by her side down the snow-sprinkled 
arcade of the wood, between hedges where the holly-berries 
and the shining leaves were bright, where the robin puffed 
out his scarlet breast in the snow and sung his little song of 
hope and cheer. She felt at once frightened and exhilarated. 
Here she was walking by the side of a man to whom she had 
never been introduced, and who belonged to that great class 
outside their own little class which, in Miss Grantley’s social 
code, did not exist. But how splendid he looked. There had 
been a light of wrath in his blue eyes as they had rested on her 
basket which Nesta had thought splendid. No one had ever 
been wrathful for her since Godfrey had gone away. Godfrey 
was her cousin, as much beloved by Miss Grantley as Nesta 
was ignored and neglected. Godfrey had always taken her 
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part; but these five years back he had been in India with his 
regiment, and Miss Grantley had never ceased to lament the 
hard necessity which parted her from her dear boy, while it 
allowed Nesta to stay at home. Nesta had had time to for- 
get Godfrey’s intercession for her in the old days; yet, being 
a grateful soul, she had not forgotten; but, instead, had ex- 
aggerated his school-boy decency towards her into something 
fine and heroic. 

‘They should not let you carry such things,” James Moore 
was saying with a magnificent frown. ‘ Where are Miss Grant- 
ley’s servants?” 

Nesta’s heart swelled within her. He was angry and for 
her! It was a long time since any one had cared enough to 
be angry for her or greatly concerned as to what she could or 
could not do. 

“It is not really so heavy,” she said with the brightness 
upon her face. ‘‘ And I am stronger than you think—really, 
much stronger.” 

“If I had my way,” said James. Moore bending his beauti- 
ful blue eyes on her, “‘ everything should be done for you as 
long as you lived.” 

It was the beginning of a short and passionate wooing, a 
secret wooing, for Nesta knew too well what her aunt would 
think of a marriage between her and James Moore. It would 
have been a secret marriage, too, if Nesta had had her way, 
but James Moore would not hear of it. 

He had no fear of Miss Grantley, as he would have had no 
fear of much more august persons. He asked for an interview 
with her, and, that being granted, he announced that he had 
come to ask the hand of her niece in marriage, He had 
borne quite unmoved the storm of the old lady’s anger at his 
presumption, standing with his handsome head inclined, his 
hat in his hand—he had not been invited to sit—and the 
something, not altogether a smile, upon his firm lips, which se- 
cretly enraged Miss Grantley, since it said that all this was 
merely the anger of an unreasonable person, something not to 
be counted with, that could matter very little to James Moore. 

“Your father was a respectable man, Mr. Moore,” she said 


at last in her exasperation. ‘He would never have thought of 
enticing a young gentlewoman to meet him secretly. He did 
not lift his eyes so high, He kept to his own equals.” 
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‘I have no knowledge of social differences,” said James 
Moore calmly. ‘‘I only know that where I wish to attain I 
can attain. If Nesta had been a peasant girl it would have 
been the same. If she had been a Duke’s daughter I would 
still have striven to make her my own, and I believe I should 
have succeeded.” 

“You are very sure of yourself, Mr.- Moore.” 

“I am very sure. One or two things might prevent my 
doing all I mean to do. There is death, of course. He has 
stricken greater men than me.” 

His amazing opinion of himself impressed her in spite of 
herself. That last proviso, now. With what an air of humil- 
ity he conceded those greater men. She had an idea he did 
not believe in their existence. 

She shifted her ground hastily. 

**Nesta has deceived me,” she said, “‘as her mother before 
her deceived me. Take care she does not deceive you.” 

‘She is a timid soul,” he replied. “I blame those who 
did not win her from fear. She will never be frightened with 
me.” 

For the rest of the time Nesta spent under Miss Grantley’s 
roof the lady ignored her. It was not very long. Within a 
tew weeks’ time, early in the New Year, when the thrill of 
hope began to be felt clearly in the air, Nesta Gwynne crept 
out quietly one morning to the church, where she and James 
Moore were made man and wife. Miss Grantley ignored it all. 
Nesta’s few belongings were sent after her by the servants, who 
sympathized with her. 

Since then Miss Grantley had spent much of her time away 
and the Priory was let to strangers. When sometimes Nesta 
had a desire to make overtures to her aunt for peace James 
Moore discouraged her. 

“‘You are mine, not theirs, now,’”’ he said. ‘‘If she desires 
peace let her sue for it to my wife.” 

It used to make Nesta smile. A little sense of humor had 
come alive in her since she had been fostered in the warm sun- 
shine of her husband’s love. Her great-aunt sue—to James 
Moore’s wife! 

But to James Moore himself, although he had a rich sense 
of humor, the idea did not commend itself as a thing to be 
smiled over. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MORE THAN KIN, 


Nesta had never forgotten the chill which fell upon her mar- 
ried happiness when she first came face to face with her hus- 
band’s brothers. 

“They adore me, they will adore you’’; James Moore had 
said. 

She had never seen them till she came back with her hus- 
band to the old Mill House after a brief honeymoon. 

- There will be plenty of room for us all,” James Moore had 
said. ‘‘ Dick and Steve will squeeze themselves into a mouse- 
hole to make plenty of room for us. As soon as I have time 
I will build you a house. 

- She had had it in her mind to plead for a cottage, a lodg- 
ing anywhere, where they could begin their lives together, 
without others constantly with them. She had not spoken, 
however. Already she knew that she was just an adored child 
to James Moore, and that what she said would not weigh with 
him. So she held her peace, only praying in her heart that 
the time might soon come for the building of that other house. 

The brothers had frightened her at their first meeting. 
Her husband had not prepared her for their ugliness, their 
look of malformation, and it shocked her. Her repugnance was 
clear in her eyes. They had looked one at the other. Their 
glances had shown that they noticed her repugnance and re- 
sented it. Their resentment flashed out in contempt and dis- 
like. Why the thing was worse than they had thought. She 
had been rosy enough under James Moore’s kisses; she was 
merry enough when they were alone together; but she looked 
a poor thing as she faced the tribunal of the two brothers, 
who had so passionate a devotion to her husband that they 
must needs be critical of his wife, even if she had not begun 
by giving them mortal offence. 

It was three years now since that homecoming, and every 
hour spent under the roof with them had been shadowed by 
their enmity. They were coldly, awkwardly polite to her al- 
ways. James Moore saw nothing amiss with their manner to 
her. They were an uncouth pair of fellows, but sound at heart 
as his bulldog. Like his bulldog, they were kindness itself; 
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but if any one menaced him, they would be at that person’s 
throat. How could he suspect them of unfriendliness to the 
one thing he held dearest on earth? 

The brothers were wise in their generation and kept their 
opinions to themselves. A poor weakling thing they thought 
Nesta, and quite unfitted to be the wife of their splendid 
brother. They had had other hopes for him. He should have 
waited a while, and married some one as near himself as a wo- 
man could be. Then he could have lived with her in the fine 
house he was always talking of building; and they would have 
stayed on in the old place looking after his interests, not 
intruding on the fine house and the fine wife, but quite sat- 
isfied to remain in the background, building up Jim’s for- 
tunes and the fortunes of Jim’s children. 

And now they were grievously disappointed in Jim’s choice 
of a wife. To Dick Moore, shaped like a Vulcan and darkly un- 
comely under his wisps of heavy black hair, as to Steve, scarcely 
less ugly though undersized and somewhat weakly, Nesta’s del- 
icate prettiness would not have appealed at any time. She had 
done nothing to build up Jim’s fortunes. She did not look as 
though she would give him sons to carry on the fortune his 
head was erecting and their hands were helping*to build up. 

If she had but given James Moore a son, and a strong one, 
they might have changed their minds about her. As it was, 
she all but died in bringing Stella into the world, and had so 
serious an illness afterwards that it was little likely there ever 
would be a son born to James Moore. 

As long as she was in danger her husband went about—do- 
ing all his business, indeed, as usual—but with a drawn and 
anxious face that fretted his brothers to see. 

There had been a day when she all but slipped from his 
anguished hold upon her. Indeed one of the doctors who had 
been by her bed had said that she was practically dead, when 
her husband’s cry to her had brought her back. 

Her extremity had not softened the resentment of the broth- 
ers against her. 

“If she dies,” said Richard Moore, leaning his long, un- 
gainly arms across the gate by which he and Stephen watched 
the stormy west, with a low band of yellow in it which was 
reflected in the mill stream. ‘‘ If she dies, he’ll break his heart 
for her, And the bit of a girl like herself—a poor, puny thing 
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with his strength in it, What’s the good of Jim toiling for the 
like of her?” 

‘“‘If she was to die,’”’ answered Stephen, the baleful light of 
the west in his sunken eyes, “he might forget her in time and 
marry a woman big and bonny like himself.” 

Nesta lived, and what was more, when she had finally taken 
the turn towards health, she throve, to her husband’s intense 
delight. 

While she was in danger of being lost to him he had hardly 
remembered his little daughter, who had been kept out of sight 
by her nurse. But when he had brought Nesta back from a 
couple of months in a southern climate, rosier than he had 
ever seen her, he remembered for the first time to be interested 
in the child. 

He had given the baby to each brother in his turn to hold, 
while the nurse stood by smiling and Nesta looked on nerv- 
ously afraid that the inexperienced arms might not hold baby 
properly. She had been trying to argue herself out of her 
fear of her brothers-in-law. If they would only love little 
Stella she could forgive their jealousy of her. 

But the baby, who had curled so securely into her father’s 
folded arm, cried with Stephen, cried more vehemently with 
Dick, while James Moore laughed at them for their awkward- 
ness, 

“You are to be to her what you have been to me,” he 
said with the air of the king presenting the baby princess to 
his counsellors. 

It made Nesta smile with a. delicate appreciation, but James 
Moore saw nothing to smile at. He had never been more se- 
rious in his life than when he commended his small princess 
to his brothers. 

“‘If you two fellows should outlive me,” he said, “I shall 
leave her in your hands. It is not as though she were a boy.” 

“It is not likely we should outlive you,” Stephen said with 
a shocked air. 

“You have a better life than either of us,” said the other. 

‘‘ There never were such devoted fellows,” James Moore said 
to Nesta afterwards. ‘‘ They would give their lives for me, I 
believe, if I asked them. They were always like that, from 
the time they were little chaps. If I’m spoilt it is their fault. 
I was always the sun in their sky. They have never wanted 
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to make a life for themselves. They are so entirely bound up 
in me. I should always feel safe about you, Nesta, if I had 
to leave you to them.” 

“Why do you talk of leaving me?” Nesta said, irritably 
for her. “ You will live long after they live, long after I live. 
I was always delicate.” 

“You needed my fosterage, my flower,’”’ James Moore said, 
smiling at her. ‘‘ You are delicate no longer. You are grow- 
ing to be a rose, a red rose and not a white one.” 

“It is your love, Jim,” she said smiling. ‘I am so hap- 
~~ 

She turned aside leaving something unsaid. In her own 
heart she had a feeling that the brothers were a shadow upon 
her joy; but she would not grieve him by saying it. And, to 
be sure, they were faithful as dogs to him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ONE WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Lady Eugenia Capel was not long in redeeming her promise 
to call on Nesta Moore. 

She drove over a few days later, bearing her papa’s cards. 
Lord Mount-Eden was judging at the County Cattle Show. 
He was a great authority on shorthorns, and the show was a 
sacred function, not to be missed on any account. 

Lady Eugenia was obliged to leave her horses on the other 
side of the little bridge, since her coachman flatly refused to 
take the responsibility of driving them across the bridge and 
between the waters. 

She had to stoop her head as she came in at the low door 
of Nesta’s little drawing-room. She was of more than common 
tallness, and when she was in the room she looked too big for 
it, as James Moore always did. 

‘I am so glad to come,” she said, with flattering heartiness 
to Nesta. “I have really often wished to know you.” She 
thought at the moment it was true. ‘‘ And what a sweet house 
you have, so quaint and old-fashioned. I always think big 
rooms very unhomelike. I envy you this.” 
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She had thrown back her ermine cloak, and sat upright in 
her chair, looking about her with bright, interested eyes. The 
room itself was as Nesta had found it; James Moore’s mother 
had thought it very fine. Nesta’s books and water-colors and 
photographs, her piano with the music open upon it—the piano 
had been a Christmas gift from her husband—the deep blue 
vases filled with autumn leaves and a handful of old-fashioned 
chrysanthemums, her desk, her piece of embroidery, gave it an 
air of pleasant refinement it had lacked without. Yet one might 
have thought it too dark and low for a young and pretty thing 
like Nesta to inhabit. 

The little maid whom Nesta had trained brought in the tea, 
and Nesta found herself talking to Lady Eugenia freely. It 
seemed to her that being cut off so long from her own class, 
having led indeed a hermit’s life since her marriage, she must 
have grown rustic and awkward. She responded readily to 
Lady Eugenia’s frank overtures, and found herself talking to her 
as though they had known each other for ages instead of being 
acquaintances of two meetings. 

Lady Eugenia would have Stella down from the nursery; 
and her ecstasies over the child won the mother’s heart. Stella 
was an ethereal chiid, with a little pale face set in wild hair, 
the very color of the chestnut leaves as they fall in autumn, 
neither red nor yellow, but a warm gold. She was a wise child, 
given to looking at people with inscrutable eyes of gray-blue, 
to saying quaint and solemn things, wonderful in the mouth of 
a child. Lady Eugenia listened with interest to the mother’s 
stories of Stella’s wonderful sayings. At first Nesta was shy 
of repeating them, but seeing her visitor’s real interest in them 
she unpacked her little precious budget, which she had never 
shared with any one before except her husband. 

“She is a wonder-child!” Lady Eugenia said, with uplifted 
hands. ‘‘Of course she is not like other children.” 

** She looks delicate,” Nesta said wistfully, “but she is not 
really so. She has never had any of the childish illnesses, and 
she cut her teeth beautifully. I was so alarmed about her teeth. 
Every one said she was such a delicate baby. She was so small 
when she was born; and I was so very ill.” 

“For the matter of that,” said Lady Eugenia, ‘‘ Goethe was 
so small that they could put him in a quart pot when he was 
born. Yet see what he lived to become. And your Stella 
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does not look delicate—only ethereal. She is a tall girl. Doesn’t 
her father adore her?” 

“He is very fond of her. Of course I wish I could have 
given him a son.” 

She sighed and fixed her eyes seriously on Lady Eugenia’s 
face. She had almost let slip her secret grief that she could 
not hope to give her husband the son who ought to succeed 
him in his business. 

“He must talk to papa about his little daughter. Papa is 
such a believer in daughters. You know I am his only one, 
and the title passes to a distant cousin whom he detests. The 
next Lord Mount-Eden wi!l be a Radical peer. Think of it! 
Papa says he would rather have me than seven sons. I never 
give him any trouble. We are the best of good comrades. 
Whereas the sons of most of his friends and acquaintances are 
ruining themselves on the turf or at the card-table. Billy Throg- 
morton, the son of his oldest friend, married a variety actress 
the other day. She has been doing cart-wheels amid colored 
lights at the Neapolitan. She has a song: ‘Would Yer Like 
to Come Along er Oi?’ which is the vogue on all the barrel- 
organs. Stella and I are not likely to marry variety actresses, 
at all events.” 

She looked whimsically at the spiritual-looking child, who 
was playing demurely with some of the toys her nurse had 
brought down with her. 

“Do you know,” she said, with a change of tone, “I should 
love to see the mills—may I? I havea most unusual taste in 
a young woman for machinery. I am never tired of looking 
at it. When papa and I were at the Paris Exhibition last sum- 
mer he couldn’t tear me away from the machinery. Odd, isn’t 
it?” 

“Very. It bores me to extinction. I wish my husband had 
been here to show you over the mills. He would have been 
delighted. But he is away. However, one of his brothers will 
explain it all to us.” 

She rang the bell for Stella’s nurse to take her away, and 
then led her guest out of the house, through the garden by 
a green postern gate in the wall, and across a wide- flagged 
yard to the first long mill-building, with its long range of 
windows already lighted up. 

Inside such were the roar and rattle of machinery that 
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they could hardly hear each other speaking. The building 
seemed to tremble about them, and the place, to Nesta’s mind, 
was intolerably hot, noisy, and evil-smelling. 

She found Stephen Moore in the square, glass-fronted en- 
closure, which was her husband’s office, and asked him, with 
a timidity which Lady Eugenia noted and wondered at, if he 
could show them over the mills. 

His face lit up oddly as Lady Eugenia placed her delicately- 
gloved hand in his. Something of animation, of interest, came 
into his expression, making him unlike what he had appeared 
to Nesta all those years. 

He was quite ready to show Lady Eugenia the mills. At 
first Nesta followed in their wake, climbing the steep, ladder- 
like stairs, going from room to room, crossing the dark, wet 
yards from one building to another. She never visited the 
mills. The racket and oily smell made her head ache. 

Presently, seeing they could do very well without her, she 
asked to be excused and went back to the house. 

It was quite a long time before Lady Eugenia came in, and 
then she was accompanied by both brothers. She seemed to 
find nothing amiss with her squires; and it would have been 
humorous if it had not been touching to see how she fascinated 
the odd, uncouth pair. 

She had enjoyed herself thoroughly and was very proud of 
her intelligence about the machinery. She had understood per- 
fectly all they had shown her; and had not minded the noise 
or the heat or the steamy vapors of the rooms where the 
workers toiled, half-clad, although out of doors the frosty twigs 
crackled under foot. 

‘‘Our Jim ought to have married her,’”’ said Stephen to his 
brother, after they had escorted her to her landau, standing 
bareheaded while the sound of her carriage-wheels died in the 
distance. 

“If he’d waited he might have married her,’ answered the 
other. ‘‘ What a pair they’d have made!” 

*‘ Jim’s wife can’t bear the mills,” said Stephen with a cur- 
ious bitterness. 

How surprised Lady Eugenia would have been if she could 
have guessed at this vaulting ambition for the beloved brother. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROOFS STRONG AS HOLY WRIT. 


No one would have recegnized Outwood Manor under a 
June sun—amid a profusion of June roses, the scent of the 
hay in the fields about it, the birds all singing—as that omi- 
nous house whose panes the stormy sky had set on fire one 
evening in November. 

The house, with its windows open to the shining air, had 
more than fulfilled James Moore’s hopes of it. It had a kind- 
ly, cheerful look, hooded in creepers, the roses growing up to 
its gable-eaves, the white curtains stirring softly in the sum- 
mer breeze. 

Nesta Moore was sitting on the lawn, behind a tea-table. 
Stella was lying quietly on a rug at her feet, watching with a 
contemplative eye the play of the wind and the sun in the 
leaves above her. Opposite Nesta Moore, lolling in a low 
garden-chair, was a very well-groomed, close-cropped, handsome 
young man, whom one could hardly mistake for anything else 
but a soldier. He had just put down his tea-cup and lit a 
cigar, and he was looking through the spirals of smoke at his 
cousin’s face with a lazy contentment. 

**I never thought I could forgive you, Nesta,’ he said. 
**Upon my word, when I got Aunt Sophia’s letter I was com- 
pletely bowled over. I was to have played in a tennis tourna- 
ment that afternoon with one of the prettiest girls in India for 
a partner; but I chucked it; I chucked all my social engage- 
ments for a month. I dare say I should have chucked them 
for longer if some of the fellows hadn’t routed me out and 
made me take part in a gymkhana. They said it was due to 
the regiment that I should. I assure you, I felt no end of a 
crock when I began, but—” 

**You felt better afterwards,” said Nesta, with two demure 
little dimples in her cheeks. ‘‘It was a good thing you went 
back to yeur enjoyments, Godfrey, for the sake of those poor 
girls.” 

“I felt that myself,” replied the young man unabashed, 
** All the same, it was quite a long time before I cared whether 
a girl was ugly or pretty. Upon my word, I’m telling the 
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truth, Nesta. It’s horribly unkind of {you to laugh. After 
chucking me for a hulking brute like Jim Moore.” 

Nesta laughed again. Her cousin and her husband were ex- 
cellent friends. James Moore was quite pleased that his wife’s 
good-looking cousin should be a visitor at Outwood, and in 
constant attendance upon Nesta. He laughed at him for a 
lazy beggar, always hanging after a woman’s petticoats, and en- 
joyed, with a humorous appreciation, Captain Grantley’s recital 
of the blow which had been inflicted on him by the news of 
Nesta’s marriage. Nesta and he had broken a sixpence at the 
ages of fourteen and twelve respectively; and he could show 
the husband the tree in the grounds of the Priory where he 
had cut a pair of hearts, with Nesta’s and his initials inter- 
twined and an arrow piercing them. 

They had humorous contests together when Grantley, who 
was a boy, and would be till he died, assured James Moore 
that Nesta would never have been his if he, Godfrey Grantley, 
had not been away serving his country. Then they would pull 
each other about in mock fisticuffs while Nesta sat looking at 
them, with peals of soft laughter. 

She was a different being since she had come to Outwood 
from the Mill House. The shadow seemed to have passed off 
her innocent days. 

She did not often see her husband’s brothers now, except 
at the heavy mid-day meal on Sunday, which James Moore 
never could be induced to abandon. After dinner the brothers 
usually went for a long country walk together, leaving Nesta 
to her own devices. Since her cousin had come home on leave 
he stayed to amuse her on those Sunday afternoons, and the 
three would depart, leaving Nesta at the piano, and Godfrey 
Grantley, with his banjo on his knee, ready to sing sentimental 
songs with her. 

There was no friendliness between him and James Moore’s 
brothers, as there was between him and James Moore. He 
looked on them as a dreary pair, not to be moved to laughter 
even by those songs to the banjo, which he sang with so rich 
an abandon. 

The two brothers would look significantly at each other as 
they followed James Moore from the house. The piano and 
the banjo were abominations to them on Sunday. They had 
been brought up in a strict creed, and, although they did not 
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trouble church or chapel by their presence, the old prejudice 
yet clung to them. 

The young man’s presence in the house was a very pleasant 
thing te Nesta Moore. It had been a little lonely with Jim 
away so much of the time. Now it was like going back to the 
old companionship of their childhood. Godfrey’s boyish in- 
consequence delighted and amused her. 

A maid came and took away the tea-table. It was delicious- 
ly lazy weather; the bees droning in and out the flowers, the 
hum of insects in the air, the song of a little stream just out 
of sight had a sleepy effect. Nesta had been laughing heartily 
at Godfrey’s account of how Aunt Sophia had selected a non- 
alcoholic beer for his table-beverage, and of how he had the 
bottles refilled with old Burton. 

‘‘The dear old soul,” he said, “was so delighted at the 
number of bottles I drank, so pleased to know that she had 
really hit on the exact tipple that suited me! Upon my word, 
it was rather a shame. Myself and my partner in crime, old 
Job Lee at the village-shop, ought really to be ashamed of 
ourselves.” 

Nesta was flushed and smiling. Godfrey was certainly very 
exhilarating, after those years without laughter at the Mill 
House. He had slid from his chair on to the grass and was 
lying with half-shut eyes at her feet. 

“Get up, you absurd person!” she said, dropping a rose 
on his face. 

He lifted a fold of her skirt languidly and put it to his 
lips. 

“‘Why didn’t you wait for me,” he said with closed eyes, 
‘fas you promised, instead of taking the hulking ruffian? To 
be sure he’s made of money and I shall be always poor. If 
you won’t run away with me, I shall have to—” 

Something inimical, like a shadow on the bright day, crossed 
his half-jesting mood, and stopped his finishing the speech. 
He had been about to say that he would have to run away 
with Stella. 

He opened his eyes, and there—standing frowning at them 
—was Richard Moore. He looked oddly pale and disturbed. 

‘*Jim sent me to say that he could not be home for dinner, 
and that you were not to be anxious about him.” 

His voice was harsh. His look of fierce condemnation 
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roamed from one to the other. With such a look might John 
Knox have rebuked Mary Stuart and her ladies. 

“You will have some tea?” Nesta said, in a suddenly smail 
and frightened voice. 

“No, thank you; I have to get back as quickly as; pos- 
sible.” . 

He lifted his hat awkwardly and turned away. 

“I believe he thought I was making serious love to you,” 
Captain Grantley said with a vexed laugh. 

But the animation and sparkle had died out of Nesta’s face, 

“I wonder why they hate me, Godfrey?” she said help- 
lessly. ‘‘I believe he saw you kiss my skirt and heard what 
you said about Jim.” 

“Ah, well; Jim knows it is all a joke.” 

“‘He won’t say anything to Jim,” Nesta said, lifting her 
head proudly. ‘‘ He dare not say anything to Jim against his 
wife. But—they whisper of me in corners; they look at each 
other with a cruel significance at times. Oh, Godfrey, they 
hate me.” 

She suddenly burst into tears, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Godfrey Grantley was as much disturbed as Stella, who set 
up a quiet wail at the sight of her mother’s grief. 

Richard Moore passing down the avenue to the gate had a 
glimpse of Nesta in tears and Captain Grantley kneeling by her 
trying to draw her fingers down from her face. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS AND SOME PRE-REFORMA- 


TION ALLEGORIES. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


II, 


unstudied sanity of pre-Reformation standards. 
Excesses of imagination there were indubitably 
throughout the great Middle Age; and excesses 
of conduct, too; but the source of life was sound. 
And the England of Catholic discipline, of vigil and holyday, 
was the only merry England the world has ever known. There 
is a little passage in The World and the Child (an interlude 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1522) quite wonderful in its 
balanced wisdom. The Child has long since grown to Manhood, 
with the scars of full many sins upon his soul, when upon a 
day Conscience comes to remonstrate. And Manhood cries out 
in that old and heart-sick query: 





What, Conscience, should I leave all game and glee? 
Conscience: Nay, Manhood, so mot I thee, 
All mirth in measure is good for thee: 
But, sir, measure is in all thing! 


That was the answer of the Catholic Church—a very great and 
very simple answer. 

Now, in spite of its tendency to foster hypocrisy, there is 
no gainsaying the downright and terrible sincerity of the Puri- 
tan ideal. Bunyan spoke as the mouthpiece of a whole class 
of society—people of definite, even rigid piety, with a passion 
fer ‘‘ profitable discourses,” for finely spun if perverse meta- 
physics, and a vigorous determination to tone down the rain- 
bow pageantry of life to a pervasive and non-committal leaden 
gray. That was Christianity as they saw it; for they had for- 
gotten the apostles and saints and martyrs, they knew not the 
Fathers, and the traditions of medizvalism were anathema to 
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them. On the other hand, we find the literature of the Old 
Faith for the most part exceedingly direct and elemental. She 
knew the heart of man, as her divine Founder had known, 
and needed not that any should tell her what was in man! 
And so the weakness and the potential heroisms of human 
nature were ever frankly in her thought. Do penance and ye 
shall be saved—that was the burden of the Church: her per- 
emptory yet consoling message to a world in need alike of dis- 
cipline and of solace! To quote once again from Zhe World 
and the Child :' 


Though a man had do alone 

The deadly sins everychone, 

And he with contrition make his moan 
To Christ our Heaven King, 

God is all so glad of him, 

As of the creature that never did sin. 


There, in truth, is a simple and authoritative evangelism: and 
the formula of repentance held out to Manhood (or Old Age, 
as he has now become) is equally free from morbidity or vague- 
ness. He must “take him to abstinence,” and keep in heart 
the Ten Commandments and the Twelve Articles of the Chris- 
tian Creed. Verily, as Edgar Poe once said, ‘‘ Truth is not al- 
ways in awell. In fact, as regards the more important knowl- 
edge, I do believe that she is invariably superficial.” 

But the interlude we have been quoting cannot fail to re- 
mind the reader of a great and more familiar example—the 
moral play of Everyman. The allegory of this early Pilgrim 
was published some eight or ten years later than The World 
and the Child, but in method and in ideals it is thoroughly 
medieval. If (asa one-time editor has contended!) it was de- 
signed “to inculcate great reverence for old Mother Church 
and her Popish superstitions,” it is the most vital and arresting 
apologetic in existence. It contains not one word of contro- 
versy, but a brief and highly dramatic allegory of man’s sum- 
moning to death and judgment. Long ago the “‘ most ingenious 
Dr. Percy” pointed out how “in this old simple drama the 
fable is conducted upon the strictest model of the Greek trag- 
edy. The action is simply one, the time of action: is that of 
the performance, the scene is never changed, nor the stage 
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ever empty.” The characters, too, are conceived in severest 
simplicity. They are abstractions as subtle as any of Bun- 
yan’s, and yet, almost without exception, they are of a terrible 
and haunting reality. Those of us who saw the morality, as 
presented some years ago by the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
will need no reminder of this compelling humanity of the story ; 
nor can those be unconscious of it who merely read the lines, 
First is the brief yet noble address of Messenger, praying his 
audience to hear with reverence this moral play, ‘‘ which of 
our lives and ending shows”—a matter wondrous precious, but 
with intent “more gracious and sweet to bear away.” 


The story saith: man, in the beginning 

Look well, and take good heed to the ending, 
Be you never so gay: 

Ye think sin in the beginning full sweet, 
Which in the end causeth thy soul to weep, 
When the body lieth in clay. 

Here shall you see how Fellowship and Jollity, 
Both Strength, Pleasure, and Beauty, 

Will fade from thee as flower in May; 
For ye shall hear how our Heaven King 
Calleth Everyman to a general reckoning: 
Give audience, and hear what he doth say. 


It is not merely the dramatic form, the superior condensa- 
tion of plot, which places this allegory so many leagues apart 
from Bunyan’s. To the average reader these might even seem 
an added difficulty: and the raison d’éire of Everyman is frank- 
ly to edify. But its atmosphere is at once freer, more poign- 
ant, and more poetic: as different as the atmosphere of—say 
medieval Oxford or Canterbury—from that of Nonconformist 
Bedford! 

Everyman himself is first seen walking blithely upon his 
way, his mind ‘on fleshly lusts and his treasure,” and full lit- 
tle upon that dread messenger about to intercept him. Death’s 
summons strikes confusion, then terror to his heart; and so the 
terse dialogue wears on: 


Everyman: Full unready I am such reckoning to give: 
I know thee not; what messenger art thou 
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Death: I am death, that no man dreadeth; 
For everyman I ’rrest, and no man spareth. 
For it is God’s commandment 
That all to me should be obedient. 


In a sudden despairing hope the worldling essays to bribe 
his summoner, offering even a thousand pounds if he will defer 
this matter till another day. But Death sets no store by sil- 
ver or gold, and tarries not for pope, king, or emperor; neither 
do Everyman’s bitter tears avail him for a respite. The im- 
perious one but reiterates his call to judgment, demanding a 
little scornfully : 


What, weenest thou thy life is given thee, 
And thy worldly goods also? 
Everyman: 1 had ween’d so verily. 
Death: Nay, nay; it was but lend thee: 
For, as soon as thou art gone, 
Another awhile shall have it, and then go therefro 
Even as thou hast done. 
Everyman, thou art mad, thou hast thy wits five, 
And here on earth will not amend thy life; 
For suddenly do I come. 


Then follows Everyman’s impassioned search for a com- 
panion in this pilgrimage, with the refusal of Fellowship, Kin- 
dred and his worldly Goodes. It is only in a last desolation 
that he seeks out Good Deeds, where she lies prostrate be- 
neath the burden of his own sins. But if she may not rise for 
weakness, Good Deeds has a healing counsel to give; she directs 
Everyman to her sister Knowledge, who in turn leads him on 
to Confession. And Shrift is not vainly sought, nor without 
comfort; he bestows upon Everyman a precious jewel, “‘ called 
penance, voider of adversity,” and likewise the scourge of Morti- 
fication. So in the name of the Holy Trinity, the pilgrim be- 
gins his strong penance; and ere long he weeps “ for very 
sweetness of joy,” as Good Deeds is seen arising to his aid. 
Knowledge has one more gift for Everyman—a tunic soaked in 
his own tears, 

It is the garment of sorrow, 
From pain it will you borrow; 
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Contrition it is, 
That getteth forgiveness, 
It pleaseth God passing well. 


When these bitter-sweet remedies have been wisely used, 
and Everyman passes out to receive the “‘Holy Sacrament and. 
Ointment together,” there is an interesting discourse between 
Knowledge and the Five Wits. It concerns the dignity and 
power of the priesthood; and while there are plain words for 
a few faithless shepherds, ‘‘ blinded by sin,” its substance is, 
briefly, that no emperor, king, duke, nor baron hath commis- 
sion from God as hath the least priest in all the world— 


For of the blessed sacraments pure and benign 
He beareth the keys, and thereof hath cure 
For man’s redemption, it is ever sure. 


Everyman returns, pardoned at last, and the Death March 
is begun. A mortal faintness falls upon the pilgrim as he nears 
the grave; one after another Strength, Beauty, and Discretion 
forsake him, till only Knowledge and his Good Deeds remain. 
Then, crying out for mercy and commending his soul to God, 
Everyman suffers “that we shall all endure.” But the angels’ 
song is heard “ making great joy and melody” as the freed 
soul is welcomed into its heavenly sphere: and the last solemn 
lesson of the tragic story is summed up by the Doctor’s epi- 
logue. 

We have been speaking with some insistence about the di- 
rect and practical simplicity of Catholic literature in those very 
Catholic days—about its bearing upon the fundamental facts of 
human life. That is one side of a great truth: but there is 
another side. Religion is not merely utilitarian. Its ultimate 
aim is not simply to make men virtuous, but to bring the soul 
into eternal union with its God. And so the simple merges 
and is lost in the sublime—the faith of stern, immediate prac- 
ticality is shown to be the mother of fair love and of mysti- 
cism. The medizval temper, at once so fierce and so inalien- 
ably poetic, understood this to a marvel. Throughout the stress 
and struggle of a semi-barbaric life it retained the most inti- 
mate if ingenuous familiarity with heavenly things. It seems 
almost a truism to reiterate all this in the face of Dante and 
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the Legend of the Graal; yet it is a fact too little appreciated 

by the modern world. We may assert with reasonable certainty 
that echoes of the miracle play and the old mystic and roman- 
tic writings had sounded through John Bunyan’s youth. His 
own work was the richer for them; but it is poor, indeed, be- 
side them! It is poor first of all in zdeas (though not in fancy), 
and then it is poor in all the rarer gifts of vision, of insight, 
and of ecstacy. The author of The Pilgrim’s Progress was 
preaching, for the most part, what generations of his medizval 
precursors had been expounding—an allegory of man hovering 
between two eternities. He merely, and inevitably, translated 
it into the terms of his own age and his own people. It 
happened—for obvious reasons—that these terms were less 
beautiful and less spacious than those of the preceding time. 
These changed habits of thought are noticeable not only in the 
innovations and omissions of the reformers, but even in their 
attitude toward universally accepted truths. Perhaps they may 
be gauged most significantly at the two poles of the spiritual 
life, hell and heaven. 

Christian’s entrance into the Celestial City has already been 
described, but from the Shining Men who lead him thither 
we may glean some characteristic details. It is a perfectly 
orderly and conventional picture of heaven. There the pilgrims 
will find Mount Sion, the tree of life, the innumerable company 
of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect. They will 
see no more such things as they saw upon the earth, ‘‘to wit, 
sorrow, sickness, affliction, and death, ‘for the former things 
are passed away.’” And upon the men inquiring what they 
must do in this holy place, it is answered: 

‘*You must there receive the comforts of all your toil, and 
have joy for all your sorrow; you must reap what you have 
sown, even the fruit of all your prayers and tears. . 
There you shall enjoy your friends again, that are gone thither 
before you . . . [and] be clothed with glory and majesty, 
and put into an equipage fit to ride out with the King of Glory. 
When He shall come with sound of trumpet in the clouds, as 
upon the wings of the wind, you shall come with Him; and 
when he shall sit upon the throne of judgment, you shall sit 
by Him; yea, and when He shall pass sentence upon the 
workers of iniquity . . . you also shall have a voice in that 
judgment.” 
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Then a company of the heavenly host, and “several of 
the King’s trumpeters, clothed in white and shining raiment,” 
come out to welcome the pilgrims, so that with melodious noise 
they mount upward together. And ‘‘Oh,” writes Bunyan in 
pious delight, ‘‘by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy 
be expressed?” The vision is touching in its simple sincerity ; 
but once more we are forced to observe how much of its sub- 
limity was owing to the Scriptures, and how crude or puerile 
the personal note tended to become. 

Now we know that the Puritans thought a great deal about 
future punishment (both for themselves and for others!) and 
we might expect from them a certain eloquence on the subject 
of hell. Milton is no representative guide in the matter, be- 
cause he stood apart and aloof in his jideals, dreaming his 
dreams as poet rather than as Puritan. So let us turn once again 
to Christian’s experiences. It is when passing through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death that Bunyan’s Pilgrim comes upon 
the mouth of hell. ‘‘ And ever and anon the flame and smoke 
would come out in such abundance, with sparks and hideous 
noises (things that cared not for Christian’s sword, as did: Apol- 
lyon before) that he was forced to put up his sword and be- 
take himself to another weapon called All-Prayer. . . . Also 
he heard doleful voices, and rushings to and fro, so that some- 
times he thought he should be torn in pieces, or trodden down 
like mire in the streets.” 

Beyond reproach is Bunyan’s “ high seriousness,” but his 
imagination will stretch no further. Little was he akin to that 
earlier John—a thirteenth century churchman, and author of 
The Soul's Ward.* In this old homily we meet perhaps the 
most astounding Inferno in English literature. Fear, the lean 
and pallid messenger of Death, visits the Soul’s Castle for the 
better admonition of its keepers: and Prudence (who ever 
knoweth best how to beset her words and works!) questions 
whence he cometh. . 

***T come,’ he saith, ‘from hell.’ ‘From hell?’ saith Pru- 
dence, ‘and hast thou seen hell?’ ‘ Yea, truly,’ saith Fear, 
‘often and frequently.’ ‘Now, then,’ saith Prudence, ‘upon 
thy troth tell us truly what hell is like, and what thou hast 
seen therein.’ ‘ And I will, blithly,’ saith Fear, ‘upon my troth; 
nevertheless, not according as it really is, for no tongue can 


*C/. Old English Homilies. Early English Text Society Publications. Vol. 29-34. 
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tell that, but as far as I may and can I will discourse thereof. 
Hell is wide without measure, and deep and bottomless; full 
of incomparable fire, for no earthly fire may be compared there- 
with; full of stench intolerable, for no living thing on earth 
might endure it; full of unutterable sorrow, for no mouth may, 
on account of the wretchedness and of the woe thereof, give 
an account of nor tell about it. Yea, the darkness therein is 
so thick that one may grasp it, for the fire there gives out no 
light, but blindeth the eyes of them that are there with a 
smothering smoke, the worst of smokes. And nevertheless in 
that same black darkness they see black things as devils, that 
ever maul and afflict and harrass them with all kinds of tor- 
tures. . . . There is shrieking in the flame, and chattering 
of teeth in the snowy waters. Suddenly they flit from the 
heat into the cold, nor ever do they know of these two which 
is the worse for them, for each is intolerable. . . . And 
this same wanhope (despair) is their greatest torment, that none 
have never any more hope of any recovery, but are sure of 
every ill, to continue in woe, world without end, ever in eter- 
nity. Each chokes the other, and each hateth another and 
himself as the black devil; and even as they loved them the 
more in this world, so the more shall they hate them there.’” 

But not Fear himself, though he had a thousand tongues 
of steel, may fully recount the terrors of this abode of woe. 


‘** Now, Lord God!’ quote Prudence, ‘ guard and preserve us, - 


and direct and advise us what we ought to do, and that we 
may be the more cautious and vigilant to keep ourselves safe 
on each side under God’s wings. If we well guard and keep 
our house and God’s dear treasure that He has entrusted to 
us, let death come whenever she will, we need not bein dread 
of her nor of hell; for our death will be precious to God, and 
entrance into heaven!’” There is the sweetness, the sanity 
again! The medieval imagination has been stretched to its 
farthest bounds of terror (which carries us well into the super- 
lative degree!) and the fruit thereof is a healthy recoil, an 
instantaneous prayer for God’s grace—no morbid introspection, 
not a shade of spiritual hypochondria. 

Even while speaking, Prudence beholds another messenger 
draw nigh, “‘ very glad in cheer, fair and joyful, and lovely at- 
tired.” It is Love of Life, the herald of mirth and everlasting 
life, sent from the Blessed God lest His children be over-much 
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cast down by Fear. The soul’s wards press about him right 
eagerly, praying that he tell them somewhat of God and His 
eternal bliss. But once again the infinite confounds human 
thought and human utterance. Not as He is, declares Love of 
Life, may God be seen, for beside His brightness the sunbeam 
is dark and seemeth a shadow. Only for a little while and 
through a mirror which shielded his eyes, might this messenger 
endure to gaze upon the Holy Trinity, three and indivisible. 
““*But somewhat longer I was able to behold our Lord Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, that redeemed us on the cross—how He 
sits blissful on the right hand of His Father, Who is almighty, 
and ruleth in that eternal life without cessation. So marvel- 
ous is His beauty that the angels are never satiated in.behold- 
ing Him. And moreover I saw plainly the places of His 
wounds, and how He showeth them to His Father, to make 
known how He loved us, and how He was obedient to Him 
Who sent Him thus to redeem us, and He beseecheth Him 
ever for mankind’s heal. After Him I saw on high, above all 
heavenly hosts, the Blessed Virgin His mother, called Mary, 
sitting on a throne so very bright, adorned with gems,. and 
her face so joyful that every earthly light is darkness in com- 
parison with it. . . . When I could no longer endure that 
light, I looked towards the angels and archangels and to the 
others that are above them, blessed spirits who are ever be- 
fore God and ever serve Him, and sing ever unweariedly.’” 

Of all the nine hierarchal hosts Love of Life next tells the 
beatitude; of the Apostles, “ poor and low on earth,” but now 
exalted above king or kaiser; of the holy martyrs and con- 
fessors; and of the consecrated virgins, whose presence yields 
so fair a perfume that “one might live ever by the sweetness.” 
And then Prudence entreats him to explain somewhat of that 
bliss which is common to all alike of the emparadised. 

“They live ever in a splendor that is sevenfold brighter 
and clearer than the sun,” answers the joyous messenger, ‘“‘and 
ever in a strength to perform, without any toil, all that they 
wish, and evermore in a state, in all that ever is good, without 
diminution, without anything that may harm or ail, in all that 
is ever soft or sweet. And their life is the sight of God and 
the knowledge of God, as our Lord hath said. That is eternal 
life, He said, to see and know the true God and Him that He 
hath sent, Jesus Christ our Lord. . . . They are so wise 
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that they know all God’s counsels, His mysteries and His 
dooms. . . . They love God without measure .. . and 
each one loveth another as much as himself. So glad they 
are of God that all their bliss is so great that no mouth may 
make mention of it, nor any speech discourse of it. Because 
that each one loveth another as himself, each one hath of an- 
other’s bliss as much joy as of his own. . . . Take heed 
now then, if the heart of no one is ever able to contain in 
herself her own special joy, so marvelously great is the one 
bliss, how shall she accept so many and so great blisses? 
Therefore our Lord said to those that had pleased Him: Jutra 
in gaudium Domini tui—Go, quoth He, into thy Lord's bliss. 
Thou must go therein altogether and be altogether possessed 
therein, for in thee may it in nowise enter.” The Soul's 
Ward is a precious random jewel from the rich coffers of 
medizval lore, as notable for its refinement of thought and 
mystical insight as for its very colorful and vigorous imagina- 
tion. Right gladly must we all comply with that pious re- 
quest which brings the old homily to a close, and, “‘ par seinte 
charite, pray a pater noster for John who wrote this book.” 
To what shall we attribute the innate wisdom which stretched 
from end to end mightily and ordered all things so sweetly 
throughout this religious literature of the Middle Age? I think 
we must say, to the saints. The Church in every era teaches 
truth: but these children of her heart /ive the truth. They 
irradiate the Jeauty of holiness, and create a spiritual intuition 
which only centuries of unbelief can quite eradicate. In spite 
ef much evil, a society which produces saints—or to whom 
God vouchsafes these miracles of His grace—must be at bot- 
tom a faithful society. And again, the people among whom 
saints move (although peradventure they may stone them!) 
will assuredly be unable to forget their influence. All the 
Christian ideals of conduct have been clinched and verified by 
the saints—those geniuses in sanctity, as Francis Thompson 
has called them. Walter Pater somewhere speaks of Catherine 
of Siena as transcending “not by her rectitude of soul only, 
but by its fairness.” That is a most significant tribute, For 
Puritanism, too, had its share in rectitude of soul: it was the 
ideal set before us with much earnestness and no little genius 
throughout Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. But—fairness? The old 
sweet intimacy with spiritual things, fruit alike of meditation 
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and the sacraments, had faded from Bunyan’s horizon. The 
old authoritative interpretation, and not less the old fervent 
and unconscious poetry, were alike fast fading. How much 
they meant—to art as well as to life—we find by opening the 
pages of these old Catholic allegories. They were written for 
frail people, for sinful people—that is to say, for people very 
like ourselves. They had many a quaint and curious turn of 
national patois. But they spoke the language of the saints. 
That, like the Pentecostal tongue, is at root the language of 
every nation under heaven. It is the language of high poetry, 
too: and somehow, even from the beginning, it has proved it- 
self the sole medium for transmuting a wistful yet reluctant 
world. 





THE SUPREME VENTURE. 


(Dedicated to one who describes himself as *‘ waiting for the gift of faith.”) 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


Naked he falters on the hard wet sand, 

Dreading the roar and menace of the sea, 

Yet fain to breast its waves defiantly, 

A venturous swimmer far remote from land. 

How tauntingly the foam runs up the strand ! 

The gulls o’erhead, how strenuous in their glee! 
Shrill in their flight he hears Doubt’s mockery 
Screaming disaster fell on either hand. 

Then, suddenly each muscle springs to play, 
Eager and quick the breath; his body’s hue 
Gleams ivory and rose amid the spray 

Of one vast wave that whirls him from men’s view, 
While, stroke upon stroke, he plies a perilous way 
Forth to the wine dark sea, Q Christ, to You. 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 




















IRELAND: A LAND OF INDUSTRIAL PROMISE. 


BY P, J. LENNOX. 


HAT notable improvement has been made in the 
social condition of the Irish people in Ireland, 
during the last quarter of a century, is a tact 
that is obvious to even a casual observer. To- 

Sa 4 wards this improvement many causes have con- 
spired. Foremost among these we may safely place the Land 

Act of 1881 and subsequent land legislation. Owing to the in- 

iquitous land system in forcein Ireland before the date named 

—a system that had its origin in the forcible dispossession of 

the Irish occupiers of the soil, and the “planting” of alien 

colonists in their stead—there was no fixity of tenure, no free- 
dom of sale, no provision for a fair rent. 

One result was that, at any moment, for any cause, or with- 
out any cause—on the mere whisper of some covetous or envi- 
ous underling, perhaps—a tenant who had no lease was liable 
to be evicted from his holding without the right to sell his 
interest therein, and without compensation in any shape or form. 
Another result was that, if a tenant was ambitious, if he im- 
proved his land and made it more productive, if he drained it 
and manured it, and trimmed his hedges and caused his dwell- 
ing-house and his out-offices to wear a neater look, he was 
almost certain to have his rent increased. And there was 
no remedy. It was a case of stand and deliver, of pay or 
quit. 

Everybody who knows even a little about Ireland knows 
that this is not an exaggerated statement. If we take up any 
standard work on political economy, we shall find that the Irish 
land system of the middle of the nineteenth century is held up 
to reprobation and stigmatized as the worst in Europe. But 
perhaps the most cogent proof that can be adduced as to the 
evils of land tenure in Ireland is to be found in the fact that 
five times in thirty-three years—from 1870 to 1903—the Im- 
perial Parliament, setting aside the loudly-insisted-on sacred- 
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ness of (alleged) contract, felt called upon to pass legislation 
on the subject. 

The Land Act of 1870 was a feeble attempt to remedy some 
of the most glaring defects of the system. One of its most 
important provisions was compensation for impfovements in the 
event of eviction. But this Act was practically nugatory, and 
effected little, if any, real good. The Land Act of 1881 was a 
great advance on anything previously attempted. In addition to 
conceding to tenants “the three F’s” already mentioned, namely: 
Fixity of Tenure; Freedom of Sale; and Fair Rent; it estab- 
lished, in fact if not in name, the principle of dual ownership 
in land. In other words, it took away from the landlord the 
sole ownership, and, by conferring on the tenant or occupier 
a vested interest in his holding, made him a joint owner with 
the landlord. The Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1886 went a 
step farther, and provided for single ownership once more, but 
ownership this time by the tenant or occupier, and not by the 
landlord. 

These Acts established a public fund, out of which a suffi- 
cient advance was made to the tenant to enable him to pur- 
chase outright the landlord’s interest in the holding. When 
that portion of the transaction was completed, the tenant ceased 
to pay rent. Repayment to the State of the amount of the 
advance, with interest on same, was arranged for by terminable 
annuities spread over a period of forty-nine years. The ime 
mediate gain to an occupier of land who purchased under the 
Ashbourne Acts was that the annual installment payable to 
the State was far less—20, 30, 40, 50, and, in some cases, 60 
per cent less—than he had previously paid to the landlord as 
rent; the intermediate gain was that this installment was to be 
decreased in amount every ten years; and the prospective 
or ultimate gain was that, at the end of the statutory term of 
forty-nine years, he or his heirs or assigns were to be the 
owners of the land, in fee, free of rent or installment, forever. 
These were splendid Acts, and, where they were put in force, 
they were productive of excellent results; but, unfortunately, 
owing, it is understood, to the inadequacy of the fund provided, 
they were not nearly so widely operative as they should have 
been. 

Finally we have the Land Act of 1903, which—with some 
differences of detail, into which it is not necessary here to en- 
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ter—is, in essence, an expansion of the Ashbourne Acts. The 
Act of 1903 is not compulsory; but it evidently contemplates 
that, in time, ownership of land by a landlord shall be entirely 
abolished in Ireland. It provides that, at the end of a statu- 
tory period of sixty-nine years, the occupier of the soil shall be 
the owner thereof, in fee simple, while grass grows and water 
runs. There is no provision in this Act for the decadal reduc- 
tions, which were so marked a feature of the Ashbourne Acts; 
’ but, as a set-off, the interest chargeable to the occupier is 
smaller, and the period of repayment of principal and interest 
combined is twenty years longer. The immediate gain is, how- 
ever, similar, for in every case the annuity payable to the State 
is considerably less than the amount formerly paid to the land- 
lord as rent; and the prospective or ultimate gain is, as_ will 
be readily perceived, the same. At the time of writing there 
is a Bill before Parliament to increase and expedite the opera- 
tion of this Act. 

With these improvements in the conditions of the tenants, 
with the fear of eviction and of the penalization of improve- 
ments removed, it is easy to understand that the old cringing 
spirit, the bowing and scraping to the landlord and his repre- 
sentatives, has gradually disappeared, and that there is in Ire- 
land to-day a manly, upright, self-reliant rural population. 

The second great cause of the change of public spirit in Ireland 
is the spread of education among every class of the people. The 
primary or National system of education, the secondary or In- 
termediate system, and the final or University system—while 
they all contain some defects which call for remedy, and some of 
which are even now being reformed—may be described as, on 
the whole, good. At all events, it is safe to say that since 
1879, when the Intermediate Education Act came into opera- 
tion, and since 1882, when the Royal University of Ireland 
was established by Parliament, great and notable advances have 
been made in the education of the Irish people. For children 
and youths who, for any reason, were unable to take advan- 
tage of either of those two advanced systems, the Board of 
National Education has provided what, taken all in all, we may 
class as a sound primary education. All three systems apply 
to girls as well as to boys. The general result is that illiter- 
acy is fast disappearing in Ireland. 

Nor, among the causes of improvement, must we omit the 
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splendid work which has been done, and is being done, by the 
new, many-sided movement, which finds perhaps its most ade- 
quate expression in the Gaelic League. It is reviving—nay, it 
has revived—the old Irish tongue. It has directed attention to 
the legends, the folk-lore, the traditions, the history of the Irish 
people. It has brought into being a National Irish Theater. 
It has given a new stimulus to the intellectuality of the race— 
a stimulus which is in itself a priceless advantage. It has re- 
vived the old Irish indoor and outdoor pastimes, and thereby 
has helped materially to banish that insufferable dulness which, 
until recently, was a standing reproach to the country districts 
of Ireland, and which was one factor in driving the people 
away from the land into the large centers of population, or 
away altogether out of Ireland. This new movement is reviv- 
ing and fostering and developing Irish industries. In a word, 
it is endeavoring—and succeeding in the endeavor—to make 
Ireland truly Irish in every way, to make it a land to live in 
and for, a land to be proud of. 

Last, though not least, may be named, as a cause of the 
improvement in the social condition of Ireland, the decided 
advance which has been made in the question of temperance. 
There is still room for improvement, it is true; but the general 
statement holds that we are fast advancing towards a more 
sober Ireland. The principal factor is a religious one. Priests 
have set themselves resolutely to grapple with the drink evil. 
In season and out of season they have inveighed against the 
abuse of intoxicants. By administering a total abstinence pledge 
to children of both sexes, generally at Confirmation, they have 
succeeded, to a very large extent, in getting the rising genera- 
tion to grow up uncontaminated by the drink habit. Reference 
to the drink statistics of the United Kingdom will show that 
the consumption of intoxicants per head of the population has 
been for years, and is now, far less in Ireland than in England 
or Scotland. A natural result of this spread of sobriety among 
the masses of the people is that the Irish are, and are becom- 
ing more and more every day, a self-respecting, prudent, thrifty, 
far-seeing race. 

The question now is: What is Ireland, regenerate Ireland, 
Ireland with this new spirit surging in her veins and animat- 
ing her whole frame, going to do? Will she make the most 
of her opportunities? Will she rise to the occasion, and demon- 
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strate to the world that her children, who have proved them- 
selves great in other lands, will also show themselves great at 
home ? 

The answer, it is submitted, must be in the affirmative. 
Ireland is a land teeming with natural resources. Her soil, 
generally speaking, is fertile; her climate temperate, with no 
extremes of heat or cold; her mineral wealth is by no means 
to be despised; her rivers and her bogs are actually of great 
value and potentially of still greater; her seas are full of fish; 
her people educated, quick-witted, intelligent, adaptable. 

While the importance and the necessity of other industries 
to a country so constituted by nature must. be fully admitted, 
the contention here made is that agriculture is, and must for 
long, if not forever, remain the principal industry in Ireland. 
As such it is deserving of the most earnest attention of the 
Irish people. Is it receiving such attention? The answer is 
again in the affirmative. From the nature of the case, it is 
obvious that agriculture was never wholly neglected: people 
had to live, and although, from the causes already mentioned, 
it was impossible in times past to expect over the country in 
general a high standard of agriculture, yet a certain standard 
was always maintained. Encouragement towards better agri- 
cultural methods was given by the Royal Dublin Society; by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland; by the Northeast 
Agricultural Association; by the Northwest of Ireland Agri- 
cultural Society; by the County of Cork Agricultural Society ; 
by the Flax Supply Association; by the various local Agri- 
cultural Societies which were established in different parts of 
the country, and of which there were forty-five in existence in 
1841; by the teaching of farming in the Agricultural College 
at Glasneven, Dublin, and by similar teaching on various farms 
worked in connection with model schools here and there through- 
out Ireland. 

While it would be unfair to underrate in any way the ex- 
ertions made by some of those bodies, and in particular by the 
Royal Dublin Society, yet it is not too much to say that the 
results achieved, speaking generally, were far from satisfactory. 
The proof of this statement is to be found in a dwindling pop- 
ulation and in a decrease of tillage. The efforts made did not 
seem to reach or appeal to the bulk of the people. 

The great change for the better was, however, more quickly 
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evident when, in 1899, the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland was established by Parliament. 
This Department consists of a President, who is always the 
Chief Secretary for the time being to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; a Vice-President, who is the real head of the Depart- 
ment; a Secretary; two Assistant Secretaries, one for Agri- 
culture and the other for Technical Instruction; and a num- 
ber of inspectors, instructors, organizers, officers, clerks, and 
servants. The significance of the fact that its offices are not 
in Dublin Castle will be missed by no Irishman. For the car- 
rying on of its functions the new Department received a cap- 
ital sum of about £200,000 ($1,000,000), and an annual endow- 
ment of £166,000 ($830,000), which has since been increased to 
£180,000 ($900,000). Its machinery was provided by the form- 
ation of a Council of Agriculture and two Boards, one for Ag- 
riculture and the other for Technical Instruction. It is beyond 
the province of this paper to treat of the work being done by 
the Technical Board. It is enough to say that in that most 
important matter of technical education, or the scientific teach- 
ing of arts, crafts, and trades, it is rendering excellent service 
to the Irish people. 

But of the agricultural work of the Department something 
must be said. A new era of popular government in Ireland 
had been inaugurated in 1898 by the passing into law of the 
Local Government Act, by which the people at large obtained 
a far greater share in the management of local affairs than had 
ever previously been the case. With these new conditions, the 
Department was, to a considerable extent, brought into touch, 
For instance, the Council of Agriculture is mainly elective. It 
consists of 104 members, 68 elected by the County Councils, 
and 34 nominated by the Department, with the President and 
Vice-President of the Department as ex officio members. The 
members of the Council are elected for three years, and are 
bound by Act of Parliament to ‘‘meet at least once a year 
for the purpose of discussing matters of public interest in con- 
nection with any of the purposes of this Act.” The Council 
has not only advisory powers, but it also creates the larger 
portion of the Agricultural Board. 

The Agricultural Board consists of fourteen members, of 
whom two, the President and the Vice-President of the De- 
partment, are ex officio members, four are nominated by the 
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Department, and the remaining eight are appointed by the 
Council of Agriculture through its Provincial Committees. The 
Agricultural Board has “the power of the purse” to a very 
considerable degree. It is provided by the Act that about £175,- 
ooo of the capital sum above named, and about £107,000 of the 
annual endowment are to be administered by the Department 
‘for the purposes of Agriculture and other rural industries or 
sea fisheries,” subject to the approval of the Agricultural 
Board. ' 

It must be clearly understood that it was not intended that 
the Department should be merely a body for the disbursing of 
a State grant in Ireland. Its function was summarized in the 
famous phrase—“ to help people to help themselves.” Hence, 
except in special cases, it cannot apply ‘‘ any of its funds to 
schemes in respect of which aid is not given out of money 
provided by local authorities or from other local sources.” 
—Coyne, /reland, Industrial and Agricultural. 

Hence, again, local authorities, namely, County Councils, 
Borough Councils, and Urban Councils, are entrusted with con- 
siderable borrowing powers for the purposes of the Act, and 
are besides authorized to levy a rate of one penny in the pound, 
in addition to a rate of one penny in the pound under the 
Technical Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891. A rate of two- 
pence—that is, four cents—in the pound all over Ireland would 
amount to about £120,000, and “as the Department’s contri- 
bution to any particular scheme will in general be proportioned 
to the amount of local aid forthcoming, the local Councils 
throughout Ireland have the power of setting free a very con- 
siderable amount of money to assist in the work of national 
development.” —Jé. 

But the local authorities are not to be merely tax-raising 
bodies. They are to be the real executive. It is to Commit- 
tees of the local Councils, acting in conjunction with the De- 
partment, that is entrusted the task of the preparation and ad- 
ministration of all schemes for the furtherance of the objects 
of the Act. 

If what has so far been said is even partly clear, it is ob- 
vious that this is a popular Act, and is worked to a large 
extent by the people through their own elected representatives. 
If it is asked what the Department has done for agriculture 
in Ireland, the answer is at once forthccming. Throvgh the 
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various local authorities it has started a great movement for 
the better carrying on of every branch of farming; ¢.g., it has 
given an impetus to the proper cultivation of the potato; it has 
directed attention to, and shown the necessity of, spraying, in 
order to prevent blight; it has pointed out when and how the 
crop may best be gathered and stored. In particular, it has 
started, in certain favorable districts of the country, a move- 
ment for early potato growing to meet the demand in British 
and Irish markets; it has secured better transit facilities by 
railway and steamship; it has placed the early potato growers 
in communication with Scotch and English buyers. A concrete 
result of this action has been that, in 1907, early potato growers 
in Ireland realized from £30 to £40 per statute acre for their 
crop. 

The Department has also directed its attention to improving 
the wheat, oats, barley, and rye crops, these being the cereals 
that are grown in Ireland. Mangels, turnips, cabbage, rape, 
and beans have not been neglected. The growing and handling 
of flax on scientific lines has been encouraged, and how impor- 
tant this is will be the more readily realized when we bear in 
mind the reputation of Irish linen and the extent of its manu- . 
facture. It is interesting to note in this connection that the De- 
partment has in recent years sent deputations to Belgium and 
Holland to study the methods of treatment of flax in those 
countries, with the view of improving, where possible, the 
methods in use in Ireland. . These deputations have-issued ex- 
haustive and valuable reports. Hay and pasture have also come 
in for their proper share of notice. 

The Department has, further, directed the attention of land- 
holders to the cultivation of fruit, has supplied them with fruit- 
trees, such as apple, pear, damson, and plum-trees, with goose- 
berry bushes, currant bushes, raspberry plants, and strawberry 
plants, together with expert advice, all free of charge. It has 
shown how the resultant fruit-crop may be best cared for, 
handled, and marketed. It has given specia] study to the im- 
provement of the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
It has focussed the attention of the people—especially of cot- 
tiers and other small landholders—on the profit to be derived 
from horticulture, bee-keeping, and poultry-keeping. It has 
caused instruction to be given in every section of the country 
in the correct methods of butter-making and in various forms 
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of domestic economy. It has insisted on the paramount neces- 
sity of proper winter dairying. It is helping tobacco-growing. 
It is giving attention to agricultural co-operation. It has aided 
in the establishment and working of agricultural credit socie- 
ties. Of such societies 258 were in existence on the 30th of 
September, 1907. 

The methods of operation of the Department are threefold. 
It provides education in agricultural methods in fixed institu- 
tions, such as the Royal College of Science, Dublin; the Al- 
bert Agricultural College, Glasneven; the Munster Institute, 
Cork; and at some forty agricultural stations, agricultural 
schools for boys and girls, and dairy schools in different parts 
of the country. Its second method—and perhaps its most im- 
portant—is education of the people in improved agricultural 
methods by means of itinerant instructors, that is, by bringing 
the expert to the farmer’s very door. Its third method is by 
means of publication, by which is to be understood the issue of 
reports, journals, and statistics, the posting of notices in con- 
spicuous places and on public buildings, and the printing of 
leaflets. These posters and leaflets give instruction in every 
branch of agriculture and the allied industries. The leaflets 
can be had free of charge and post-free, and the letter of 
application for a leaflet need not bear any postage stamp. 
There are some ninety-three leaflet publications in all, and they 
run through the whole range of agriculture, dealing with cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, poultry, fruit, weeds, cereal crops, root crops, 
manures, bee-keeping, forestry, and dairying. Nor is this all. 
The heads of the Department are no mere theorisers. They and 
their officials come into direct personal contact with the people, 
and teach them, guide them, encourage them. 

While much has been already done for the improvement 
of agriculture, much more remains to do. One of the greatest 
problems in agricultural matters that confronts Irishmen is, how 
to get back into cultivation the land that, either on set pur- 
pose or through mere “drift,” for want of population and 
therefore of laborers, has been allowed to go into pasturage, 
The problem is great, because the field of operation is so 
large. It is notorious that, since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, more and more of the soil of Ireland has beea with- 
drawn from tillage. What may not be so generally known or 
remembered is that a movement in that direction was already 
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in drastic operation as early as the first part of the eighteenth 
century. 

A number of Ulster Irishmen were forced to fly to Amer- 
ica from the tyranny and inhumanity of landlords between 1718 
and 1730. Prior to the latter date there were in the interior 
of the State of Pennsylvania townships called Derry, Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Coleraine—names sufficiently indicative of the 
nationality, and even of the province, of their founders. The 
reason for their flight from Ireland to America and the West 
Indies we have on the authority of Archbishop Boulter. Writ- 
ing to the Duke of Newcastle on the 23d of November, 1728, 
he says that “‘ daily in some counties many gentlemen (as their 
leases fall into their hands) tie up their tenants from tillage” ; 
and he adds that “‘so many venture into foreign service .. - 
because they can get no land to till at home.” Skelton gives 
practically the same testimony. Reading those statements we 
are reminded of the English Lord Lieutanant General and Gen- 
eral Governor of Ireland, who expressed the pious wish that 
Ireland might become “‘ the fruitful mother of flocks and herds’’; 
and of the more sinister triumphant pzan of the London Zimes 
when, in a later day, it boasted that “the Celt is going—go- 
ing with a vengeance.” 

How great the problem mentioned is to-day may be best 
judged from the consideration of a few official figures. There 
are in Ireland 20,350,725 statute acres, including 117,135 acres 
under water, but excluding 487,418 acres under the large riv- 
ers, lakes, and tideways. Of these 20,350,725 acres, 1,294,991 
acres were, in 1907, under cereal crops; 1,002,980 under root 
and green crops; 59,659 under flax; 11,449 under fruit; 512,- 
666 under first year’s meadow; 314,188 under second and third 
year’s meadow; 1,454,464 under permanent meadow, or a total 
of 2,281,318 under meadow; 1,328,808 under rotation pasture 
(up to five years); 8,650,388 under permanent pasture (five 
years and over); 2,453,899 under grazed mountain land, or a 
total of 12,433,095 under pasture; the lowest and least profit- 
able form of agriculture; 306,661 under woods and plantations; 
and 2,960,572 under bog and marsh, barren mountain land, 
waste, etc. 

Now, no one will for a moment seek to deny the import- 
ance of the cattle, sheep, and horse trade to Ireland. If any 
one sought to do so, the figures would be against him. In 
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1907 there were in Ireland 4,676,493 cattle, 3,816,609 sheep, 
and 596,144 horses. In the same year there were exported to 
Great Britain from Ireland 841,973 cattle, 660,415 sheep, and 
33,253 horses, representing, on a moderate basis of calculation, 
an annual trade of some 1,2500,000 pounds sterling, or 62,500,- 
ooo dollars. Now, no sane man, who had the welfare of Ire- 
land at heart, would wish to do away?with so profitable a trade 
as the live stock trade would, from those figures, appear to be 
for Ireland. But, in suggesting that the area under permanent 
pasture should be decreased, and the area under tillage corre- 
spondingly increased, not even a hint is given at a diminution 
in the breeding, raising, and out-putting of live stock. Rather 
a substantial increase therein is contemplated. What is here 
maintained is that to have, in round numbers, a total of twelve 
and a half millions of acres, out of a grand ‘total of twenty 
and a half millions, or over sixty per cent of the whole, under 
pasture is a sufficiently alarming symptom. It is heightened 
by the consideration that, comparing 1907 with 1851, we find 
a decrease in the acreage under cereal crops, green crops, flax, 
and hay, of 1,220,003 acres, or 20.8 per cent; and, if we com- 
pare such neighboring dates as 1898 and 1907, we find a de- 
crease of 65,912 acres, or 1.4 per cent, under the same crops. 

To stop this general decrease in tillage, to turn it into an 
increase, should be the aim and object of every one interested 
in Ireland. In doing so, we need not reduce the numbers of 
live stock, but we can on the contrary materially add to them. 
Under a really good system of intense tillage farming, such as 
is carried on in Belgium, for example, we should get to house- 
feeding live stock on a larger scale in winter, and to feeding 
them in summer on vetches and other soiling crops, for which 
the Irish climate is specially suited. Thus, in time, we should 
increase, not diminish, live stock raising, and, at the same 
time, largely increase the tillage-area and the population, and, 
with the population, the power and the prosperity of the Irish 
nation. 

That the authorities in Ireland are quite alive to the require- 
ments of the situation is evidenced in many ways. For instance, 
on the 15th of February, 1908, Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of 
the Department, delivered an ‘address in the Town Hall of Tip- 
perary to a largely attended meeting of the County Tipperary 
Farmers’ Association on the subject of ‘‘The Farmer and the 
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Laborer.” ‘‘ Labor, labor,” said he, ‘‘ give more labor to the 
land, and you will enrich yourselves and your country.” In 
that last sentence Mr. Gill struck the right note. Self-interest 
here, as everywhere else, comes into play. All the talk in 
the world will not make a man grow turnips or wheat, as long 
as he thinks that grazing bullocks will pay him better. But if 
he could be once made to understand that the turnips and wheat 
would give him a better return than the bullocks; if, especially, 
it could be shown that he could feed his bullocks while grow- 
ing turnips and wheat, and that thus his profit would be in- 
creased well-nigh two-fold, it would need no apostle of a new 
evangel to convert the grazier into a tillage-farmer. 

At all events, by whatever method it is to be effected, the 
crying necessity of the moment in agricultural Ireland is to get 
mere land under cultivation. Successful agriculture is the basis 
of prosperity in any country. Factories and other industries 
quickly follow the successful tillage-farmer; and with the new, 
up-to-date, and scientific methods of soil-treatment in use all 
over the island, we might confidently look to see Ireland not 
only a great agricultural country, but also a great center of in- 
dustrial development. 




















THE TEACHING OF THE “ FIORETTI.” 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 





HAT delightful work, the Fioretti di San Francesco,* 
| has won a world’s homage by its idyllic grace 
and simple sincerity, and yet one wonders at 
times how far its real message has been under- 
stood. Amongst the many who confess its 
beneti how many acknowledge its truth? “A delightful dream, 
but too far removed from life to be of practical use,” was the 
verdict of one. Had Ugolino Brunforti, or whoever it was 
that compiled this book, heard the verdict, one can imagine the 
amazement, the pain as of an unexpected blow, with which it 
would have struck his candid soul. For to him this chronicle 
of his was the statement of what had truly been upon the 
earth, and he had written it that future generations might re- 
member that the promised kingdom of God had really been 
found amongst men whose memory was as yet fresh in the 
Marches of Ancona.t And to what more practical use could a 
man put his pen than to encourage his fellow-mortals to take 
up the yoke of the Gospel by setting before them something 
of the beauty of life which it brings men even here on earth? 

The writer of the Fioretti did not set himself to write a new 


* There are several English translations of the Fioretti. In 1899 Professor Arnold pub- 
lished a translation in Dent's Temple Classics ; in 1906 a new version by W. Heywood was 
issued by Methuen, London. But the version which, in the writer's opinion, approaches most 
nearly to the simplicity of the original, is that published in 1900 by the Catholic Truth Society, 
London, and based upon a translation issued by the Franciscan Friars at Upton. This same 
version has been published by Kegan Paul, with illustrations by Paul Woodruffe. All these 
translations are entitled Zhe Little Flowers of St. Francis, There is some controversy 
as to whether the Italian word Fioretti, as used to designate a collection of stories or his- 
torical pictures, is rightly translated ‘‘ little flowers’’; but the term ‘‘little flowers” has come 
to stay, whatever the purists in language may hold. 


t It may be well to state for those who are not conversant with Franciscan literature, that the 
Fioretti owes its origin to a friar of the Marches of Ancona, who wrote down the traditions 
which, in his day, were still current amongst the brethren of that province. According to M. 
P. Sabatier the original Latin text is incorporated in the Actus B. Francisci, compiled early in 
the fourteenth century. The incidents taken from the life of St. Francis seem to have been 
delivered orally by the saint's companions to the brethren in the Marches; this oral tradition 
explains many of the characteristic features of the Fioretti; ¢. g., its blending of substantial 
historical accuracy with occasional inaccuracy in matters of detail. 
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Gospel, but only to gather some of the flowers it has pastured. 
The Gospel he sets forth, or rather assumes, is but the Gospel 
delivered by Christ to the Apostles; to be observed by all 
Christians. But he would have us know how this Gospel, fall- 
ing upon good ground amongst the early Franciscans of Umbria 
and the Marches, produced fruit of much excellence, and how 
in the lives of these brethren the poor and the suffering, the 
clean of heart and the peacemaker, found their beatitude; in- 
cidentally he tells us in what way they individually came into 
the beatitude, and thus he has woven into the pzan of his 
praise some indication of the wayfarer’s true wisdom. 

But the Fioretti is an ascetical treatise by accident, and 
therefore perhaps for some it is all the more convincing, cer- 
tainly the more attractive. For there are those who suspect 
too didactic a method in books which treat of men’s souls, and 
are more grateful for inspiration than for regulation in their 
spiritual reading. They will not be driven; they seek to be 
drawn. Now the writer of the Fitoretti has no thought of driv- 
ing anybody; he sets the brethren before us as one who would 
say: ‘‘ Look and see the beauty of their lives and withhold your 
admiration, if you can!” Only in his heart a sense of disap- 
pointment will surely arise if, beholding and admiring, you do 
not become the better Christian—the better Christian, that is 
to say, in the way he understands the word, and as St. Francis 
taught him to understand it, as signifying one who seeks to be 
conformed in mind and heart unto the “‘ Blessed Lord Christ.” 

It has been frequently remarked of the early companions of 
St. Francis that in the transfiguring atmosphere of the presence 
of their leader, Umbria became to them as Galilee, and in the 
company of Francis they walked as by the side of Christ, for 
the saint had so permeated their thought with the idea of the 
Incarnate Word, that in all earthly things they beheld the 
glory and the tragedy of our Lord’s redemptive life on earth, 
The world was to them a canvas on which was imprinted in 
life-colors the story of the Incarnation and Redemption. It 
was as though they had seen their Divine Master and could 
see nothing save in its reference to Him. For them the joy 
and the sorrow, the hope and despair of mortals had been 
flooded with a new revealing light, which was Christ the Lord 
of Life. The Incarnation and its earth story was the new 
world, which held not only their reason, but took utterly cap- 
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tive their imagination; so utterly did it dominate their whole 
personality. 

At no time in the history of Christendom, at least since 
the earliest age, has the story of the Gospel obtained such im- 
aginative hold on the mind as it did in the Umbrian revival; 
never did men so realize, without mental effort, the Incarnate 
Word assuming into His own earthly life and passion the life 
and passion of all creation. To them the sorrow of the broken- 
hearted man was not merely a figure of the sorrow of Christ, 
but part of the sorrow of Christ, Who had taken it to himself 
whilst yet it remained in’the heart of the weeper; and the life 
that fluttered in the birds of the air or exulted in the exuber- 
ance of field and sky, even this to them was sacred, because it 
ran by mysterious law into the life of man, and through man 
into the life of the God made;Man. And the sin of the world, 
they saw its ultimate issue in the death on Calvary; yet in 
that death they felt palpably the enduring tragedy of Divine 
Love on earth and the crucifixion of all that is holy gathered 
into the heart of their dying Lord. And all this they appre- 
hended, and have said, not by logical effort but imaginatively 
and affectively. St. Francis was their interpreter; and some- 
thing more than their interpreter. His life was the needed 
word which had revealed this Gospel-life unto them, but into 
which they had plunged as into their native element, so re- 
sponsive to it was their spiritual temperament. 

Hence, as they stand revealed to us in the pages of the 
Fioretti, these men are so simply human, yet so God-like; they 
belong quite evidently to the earth, yet heaven seems already 
about them. One thing, however, is at once clear; they are 
not of the world; they have no place in the ordinary society 
of men; they dwell in a world of their own; and apparently 
they make no compromise with the other world. This is per- 
haps the chief reason why the Fioretti has been deemed an 
unpractical book; because its heroes make no compromise with 
ordinary life, but are wholly engrossed in a world of their 
own. 

But added to this spiritual aloofness of the Fioretii from 
the common world, there is also what I may term its poetical 
aloofness. Those brethren of Umbria and the Marches appre- 
hended the truth imaginatively as poets do, and in the direct 
simplicity and sincerity of their souls they sought to live the 
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truth as they saw it, as poets frequently do not. They were 
as conservative as lovers in cherishing whatever bears witness 
to their minds and senses of the object of their love; and they 
were as unreasoning as lovers in the simple trustfulness with 
which they accepted the ideal as it came to them, ready to 
see virtue even in apparent defect. And so they cast aside 
remorselessly the prudence of the world and its forethought in 
a blind trust in the previdence of our Father in heaven; they 
sell their goods and distribute the proceeds to the poor, be- 
cause Christ had said it; they will not have a house they can 
call their own, because the Son of Man had not where to lay 
His head. They ask no further question once they have 
heard the word of Christ, but proceed to act upon it with a 
jealous literalness. 

With men of a different temperament or soul-condition this 
unreasoning literalness would be affectation; with them it is 
mere loyalty; because they are in that elemental condition of 
discipleship when truth and assurance come in vision, and men 
look and are held captive by the giory which they see. In 
this condition of soul men hold fast by the word or gesture in 
which the glory is conveyed to them; they will not think to 
analyze it lest the clearness of their vision be dimmed by the 
distraction of their mind; they do not feel the need to analyze 
because of the assurance they already have. All they are 
solicitous for is to keep hold of the truth as it has come down 
to them. Theirs is not the critical temper. They are akin to 
the child, the poet, and the lover; and so they stand aloof 
from the world which questions and holds in doubt, which 
reasons out things and accepts truth only in the form of a 
scientific deduction. And so it is that if we would learn from 
the Fiorettiz, we too must come prepared not with the critical 
faculty, but with that faculty of intuitive understanding and 
sympathy with which the Fioretti itself scans its own life. 

Further, there is the geographical coloring, which is apt to 
prove a hindrance to the apprehension of the spiritual teaching 
of the Fioretti to those who are not native to Umbria and the 
Marches. The narratives are simply steeped in local color, 
which easily delights the fancy but at the same time creates 
an illusion of distance—moral as well as physical. But to 
understand such men as figure in these legends, one must 
move amongst them, not merely observe from afar; the illu- 
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sion of distance must be broken in the assertion of human 
sympathy; you must look to the men rather than to the 
landscape on which they move; though, if you know how 
rightly to look upon it, the landscape will help you to under- 
stand the men. But once you have put yourself in sympathy 
with the Fiorettti you discover that it is no mere idyl of the 
thirteenth century or of Umbria and the Marches; it reveals 
itself as a poem of Christian life in its awakening to the beauty 
of Christ and its abandonment of itself to His love. Such 
awakenings occur constantly in the Church in individual souls; 
they are the beginnings of that conscious life in Christ which 
St. Paul refers to when he said: ‘‘I live, and yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me”; for in this state the entire inspiration 
and motive of the soul come from its Lord realized as the 
soul’s desired. Of this awakening one of the marks is an un- 
doubting, nay, eager acceptance of the word of our Lord as the 
ultimate wisdom; another mark is a vivid apprehension of the 
person of Christ; and yet another mark is the habitual and 
spontaneous reference of all experience to Him as its final ar- 
biter and beatitude. In this condition of soul, worship is the 
active principle, as it was with Mary when she sat at the feet 
of Jesus, drinking in His every word. 

It was a soul-awakening of this kind which gave character 
to the Franciscans, and in the revival of religion associated 
with them it attained to an elemental clearness and intensity, 
so that all emotions and activities of life were absorbed into a 
delight in the person of our Lord and His teaching, and into 
the desire to be conformed unto Him. Almost on every page 
of the Fioretti is this delight and this purpose imprinted. Quite 
naively and simply the compiler lets us see that the glory of 
of St. Francis and his brethren is in their conformity with 
** the Blessed Christ,” that if there is beauty in their lives it is 
the beauty of Christ shining in them. The opening chapter 
begins: ‘‘In the first place, let us consider how the glorious 
St. Francis, in all the acts of his life, was conformed to the 
life of that Blessed Christ.” Again and again, as though the 
dominant idea will not be repressed, he interposes such phrases 
_as these when about to relate some incident to the praise of 
St. Francis: “The glorious poor little one of Christ’; ‘‘ That 
most devout servant of the Crucified”; ‘‘ The true servant of 


Christ; . . . in some sense another Christ”; “ The wonder- 
VOL. LXXXIX.—13 
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ful servant and follower of Christ”; ‘‘The humble servant of 
Christ”; “‘ The faithful servant of Christ”; “The true disciple 
of Christ.” All St. Francis’ glory is to be sought in reference 
to the fact that he is ‘‘in some sense as another Christ given 
to the world for the salvation of the people; therefore God 
the Father willed to make him in many of his actions con- 
formable to the image of His Son, Jesus Christ.”* And if the 
saint and his brethren have any merit, it is because they went 
through the werld ‘‘as strangers and pilgrims, taking nothing 
with them but Christ crucified; and because they were true 
branches of the true Vine they produced great and good fruit 
of souls which they gained to God.’’+ 

With them the Word of Christ is the ultimate law; having 
read in the Gospel our Lord’s admonition to the young man 
and the Apostles concerning poverty, St. Francis turns to Brother 
Bernard, his first companion, and says: ‘‘ Behold the advice 
which Christ gives; go then and accomplish what you have 
read’; whereupon Bernard at once sets about “ giving every- 
thing to the poor of Christ and placing himself { naked in the 
arms of the Crucified.”§ When St. Francis prays for perfect 
fidelity to poverty, the holy Apostles Peter and Paul appear 
to him and say: ‘‘ Because thou hast asked and desired to ob- 
serve that which Christ and the holy Apostles observed .. . 
thy prayer is heard.” || On the other hand, Brother Elias is 
rebuked because he would go “beyond the Gospel” and intro- 
duce laws contrary to its liberty.q¢ If the brethren have to suf- 
fer, they fortify themselves with the thought of Christ and suffer 
for love of Him Who suffered.** 

In all things they will be as “‘ other Christs” as far as they 
may; as Christ received sinners and ate with them, so does St. 
Francis receive and convert the robbers of Monte Cosale;}f as 
Christ had compassion on the sick, so must the brethren have 
a care of them.jj And as they have become followers and liege- 
men of the Blessed Christ, so do they commit the care of 
themselves to Him with perfect trust.§§ All these details the 
author of the Ftoretti sets forth lovingly, but it is with a grate- 
ful pride that he shows how the power of Christ was manifested 


* Chapter VI. + Chapter IV. ¢ Chapter I. § Chapter I. 
|| Chapter XII. { Chapter III. ** Chapters IV., VII., XVIII. 
tt Chapter XXV. tt Chapters XXIV., XVII. 


§§ Chapters I., XV., XVII. 
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in the brethren; they heal the sick * and convert the sinner ;} 
they read the conscience of others} and have the gift of pro- 
phecy ;§ the beasts and the birds and the fish obey them; || 
they converse with Christ and the saints as friends with friends.¢ 
But the miraculous element in the Fioretti is quite incidental ; 
you feel that the author has not gone out of his way to search 
out the marvelous: the whole life is to him so intensely won- 
derful, whether the brethren be nursing the leper or healing 
him, comforting the tempted or revealing consciences, speaking 
of God or seeing God; it is all of a piece; it is the Christ- 
life revealed in them. This is the great marvel; the healing of 
the sick, the gift of prophecy the reading of men’s consciences, 
the dominion over the brute creation, do but enter in to com- 
plete the miracle of this new Gospel-story. And yet here is 
the marvel. Though the author is intent on making us realize 
the closeness of his heroes to their Master, the Blessed Christ, 
and the literal fidelity of their life to that of the Gospel, and 
though, too, he impresses us with his own feeling, that in the 
brethren the Gospel-life is faithfully renewed, nevertheless how 
completely do they remain natives of Umbria and the Marches 
and of the thirteenth century ? 

Had it been otherwise the Fioretti would have missed some- 
thing of its peculiar significance. For it is of the very essence 
of its message to reveal to us the enduring beauty of the Gos- 
pel-life in the midst of a civilization other than that in which 
it was first preached, and thus by implication to proclaim the 
universality of its application to all times and peoples. It is 
true that St. Francis and the brethren stand apart in many 
ways from the general life of their time; that between their as- 
pirations and ideals on the one hand and those which were 
current with the ordinary citizen on the other, there was a di- 
rect opposition. All the same are the brethren bound up by 
subtle ties of temperament and character with their age and 
place: they are Umbrian to the core or else men of the Marches ; 
their outlook on life is wholly that of the thirteenth century. 
Umbria may seem to them another Galilee, yet it remains Um- 
bria all the while, only transfigured by the light which trans- 


*Chapter XXIV. < ¢ Chapters XXIII., XXV. 
¢ Chapters III., X., XXII., XXVI., XXX., etc. 
§ Chapter XXXVII. || Chapters XV., XX., XXXIX, 


{ Chapters XXIII., XXV. 
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figured Galilee. Were it not so, their life would have lacked 
an element of vitality and its spontaneous freedom, and the 
Gospel would have been to them not a present reality but a 
thing of the past. For them, however, the Gospel is not at 
all a thing of the past: its light falls directly upon their own - 
mountains and valleys; it belongs to their own time. Their 
story is like a “ Nativity” of Perugino, in the background of 
which we see the spacious light and soft contours of the hills 
in the Umbrian land, and recognize in the figures of Mary and 
Joseph the men and women whom the painter knew; and yet 
all the while we are carried back in thought and feeling to the 
first Christmas. And this is the true Catholic evangelicalism, 
independent of time and place, a man finds himself native to. 

Hence the delight of the Fiorettc is that it impresses us with 
the writer’s own conviction that here in Umbria and the Marches, 
within the memory of man, the Gospel was actually lived in 
the divine simplicity with which it was given to the Apostles, 
and he makes us feel something of his own triumphant satis- 
faction that in the lives of the brethren the Gospel has again 
vindicated itself against the doubts and prudence of the world, 
and Jesus Christ is once more the Master of men’s lives. Nor 
does the author of the Fioretti hesitate to set the simple faith 
of the brethren over the prudence of the world which militates 
against that simple faith. 

In fact he is throughout consciously vindicating the brethren 
against the judgment of the world. His method is not aggres- 
sive; he relies upon the beauty of their life justifying itself. 
He contrasts the unworldliness of St. Francis with the prudence 
and ambition of the world, and challenges comparison; the 
world deems that power and happiness are dependent upon 
riches, social position, and the assertion of one’s will against 
others; St. Francis casts aside wealth and social position, yet 
who more joyous than he and where in the world will you find 
a man who wields such power as he over the souls of other 
men and over the brute creation? He subjects himself to the 
will of others, becoming obedient; yet does he become a sign 
to the times and all the world runs after him: simply because 
he has emptied himself of the ambition and pride of the world 
and become filled with the spirit and power of God.* 


* Cy. Chapter IX, 
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Delightedly does the Fioretti recount how in Brother Mas- 
seo, one of the first companions of St. Francis, the Christ-spirit 
revealed in the saint overcomes the world-spirit. This Brother 
Masseo was plentifully gifted with what the world calls common 
sense, and in the early days of his discipleship could not re- 
frain from criticising his leader’s methods, so unaccountable 
from the standpoint of the world’s view of things; but he is 
brought to a willing admiration and submission because of the 
effects of St. Francis’ life. ‘ What is this that this good man 
has done?” he asks himself, when the saint has acted in his 
characteristically simple fashion, and he deems the saint has 
‘behaved himself indiscreetly in this.” But immediately he re- 
proves himself: ‘‘ Thou art too proud, who dost judge the work 
of God and art worthy of hell for thy indiscreet pride, for in- 
deed Brother Francis did yesterday so holy a work that if an 
angel of God had done it, it had not been more marvelous; 
therefore, if he bade thee throw stones thou oughtest to do so 
and to obey.” 

Thus the effect wrought by the saint—the superhuman power 
which manifests itself in him, humbles and conquers the world’s 
" prudence in Brother Masseo, and the brother himself eventually 
attains to the simplicity of the children of God.* But whilst 
in Brother Masseo the prudence of the world is brought into 
conflict with the simplicity of St. Francis, but is happily sub- 
jugated with blessing to Masseo himself, in Brother Elias the 
world’s arrogance is shown in conflict with Francis’ humility, 
and apart from the unhappy ending of Elias, the moral beauty 
of humility of soul has never been more convincingly set forth 
than in the incident which declares Elias’ annoyance.f More 
-comprehensively is the spirit of Christ set over against the 
world’s spirit in the parable of perfect joy ¢ in which St. Fran- 
-cis declares that perfect joy is not to be found in giving edi- 
fication nor in working miracles, nor in learning, not even in 
the power to convert the infidels; but in patient suffering for 
the love of Christ. The author of the Fioretti knew the heart 
of man and the subtle refuges it affords to the worldly spirit 
even amidst holy things. 

Is there not, too, an implied rebuke of the world’s methods 


* Chapters IX., X., XI., XXXI, 
Chapter III. ¢ Chapter VII, 
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in the story of the three robbers whom St. Francis converted ? * 

And who, reading that story, is not convinced of the su- 
perior moral beauty of the pitifulness which saves, as against 
the harshness of judgment with which the world is apt to de- 
nounce, the sinner? Thus constantly is the beauty of the Gos- 
pel-life made to shame the world’s wisdom in these happy pages. 

We have said that the Fioretti is an ascetical treatise by ac- 
cident, its direct purpose being to sing the praises of St. Fran- 
cis and the brethren, and the triumph of Christ in them. Yet 
at the same time the main lines whereby they sought and 
achieved conformity with their Divine Master are emphatically 
indicated and the book thus becomes a manual of Christian 
perfection. 

Now it will be quickly noticed that the touchstone by which 
the Fioretti tests the quality of the brethren is humility. In 
the cultivation of this virtue, Brother Masseo attains perfection; + 
for lack of it Brother Elias is rejected by God.j By humility 
St. Francis attains to perfect joy § and is constituted a witness 
to God in the eyes of men.|| Because he is so humble Broth- 
er Bernard shows himself a true disciple of the Cross, and in 
“the way of humility” Brother Pellegrino becomes “one of 
the most perfect friars in the world.”** Even poverty is of 
value, because “it guards the arms of true humility and char- 
ity”; +f and charity, as we shall see, is dependent on humility. 
It may, however, be well to note the significance of the word 
as used in the Fioretti. It means much more than having a 
mean opinion of oneself: in fact the holding oneself as of little 
worth is an effect of the virtue rather than the virtue itself. 
St. Francis and the brethren are humble, inasmuch as they 
emptied themselves of the pride and prudence and self-suffi- 
ciency of the world. 

They gave Jesus Christ the entire freedom of their souls. 
Hence, at the word of the Gospel, they sell their goods and 
give the proceeds to the poor, they are patient in suffering and 
make themselves the servants of their neighbors. 

They shun the praise of the world, because their entire 
loyalty is given to their Divine Master; their joy is in their 
conformity to Him. So they will have none of themselves apart 
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from their Lord; and such is their loyalty that the mere word 
of Christ as they receive it, is their law: they will allow no 
judgment of their own to come between His word and their 
obedience. So jealous are they lest any will of their own should 
come between them and the Divine Will that at times it leads 
them into an apparent exaggeration of sentiment, as in the story 
of the journey to Siena;* but the simplicity of the action is 
justified both in its motive and in its effect; in their simplicity 
they found Christ. 

Their humility has its fulfillment in their charity. For the 
less these followers of Christ consider themselves, the more do 
they love God and all creatures. Their humility is, in fact, the 
humility of love. They are humbled before God because they 
love the beauty of His life as revealed in the Incarnate Word; 
they are humbled before their fellow-men because their hearts 
go out to them. 

It was in his embrace of the leper and in his contemplation 
of the mystery of Bethlehem that St. Francis discovered his 
joy in poverty; in his thought of Calvary and of groaning hu- 
manity that he found the sweetness of suffering. And this ex- 
plains the wonderful liberty of spirit which breathes in each 
page of the Fioretti and is the peculiar mark of the Franciscan 
character. For the whole life of the brethren is woven into 
the realities which lay all around them; they renounced them- 
selves only to find themselves in a larger lite created by their 
love of God and His creation. 

As you read their story, you feel at once that these breth- 
ren have entered into the heart of the world, whether for joy 
or for sorrow: they are at home where lie the hidden springs 
of man’s virtues and vices: they have an intimate sense of kin- 
ship equally with saint and sinner. The saint is themselves 
faithful to the stirring of higher things which they too are con- 
scious of; the sinner again is themselves led astray by tempta- 
tions tc which human nature is no stranger. And because they 
have got so near in their sympathy to the heart of all things, 
they have an intimate understanding of the Incarnate Word Who 
has taken human nature into Himself to bear its burden and 
redeem it. They are at home with Christ in His Kingdom on 
earth. Therefore it is that these men, who are so wonderfully 
spiritual, are yet so exquisitely human. 

* Chapter X; 
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Purged of the lower earthly motives and desires which viti- 
ate a man’s life, human nature in them has gained a new free- 
dom. Read, for example, of the little boy-brother who saw 
Christ and the Virgin Mother talking to St. Francis;* of St. 
Clare’s desire to eat with St. Francis; of Brother Pacificus 
and Brother Humilitas;{ of Brother Bentivoglio and the leper;§ 
listen to the parable of perfect joy; || or the story of the meet- 
ing of Brothers Bernard and Giles when Brother Bernard was 
on his death-bed ; 4 or, again, read the chapter ‘‘ How St. Fran- 
cis Received the Counsel of St. Clare and the Holy Brother 
Sylvester”; ** and note throughout the human feeling and ex- 
perience which makes all men akin. It is evident that in this 
Gospel-life of Umbria and the Marches, the human and the 
divine have met and embraced: the very spirit of the Incarna- 
tion has here revealed itself; and God is once more manifest 
in human lives. Surely a book which bears witness to such a 
life actually lived by men can never be outgrown by any age. 
And we of the present age would seem to be peculiarly in need 
of the lessons this book teaches. 

The spirit of liberty in this later age has exposed us pain- 
fully to an inrush of what may be termed fanciful piety, in which 
the emotions are stimulated by ingenious fancies of the brain 
rather than by an apprehension of the realities of life and faith. 
This “fanciful piety ” is not the food upon which one can rear 
strong Catholic souls: it is the food of weaklings not of the 
strong; and toits prevalence may be traced much of the weak- 
ness of religion at the present time. The battle between reli- 
gion and infidelity will not be won by intellectual argument, 
but by the piety of the Catholic people; for this is the living 
force which silences argument in reverence, and compels the 
assent of the intellect to the weakness of the heart. 

But in all manifestations of Catholic piety which have vitally 
moved the world it will be found that Catholic life and action 
have been dominated by a simple apprehension of the Person 
of our Lord as the direct object of love and worship, and an 
equally simple acceptance of the Gospel as the rule of life: 
and the simplicity with which the Person of Christ dominates 


* Chapter XVI. t Chapter XLV. ¢ Chapter XLV. 
§ Chapter XLI. || Chapter VII. { Chapter V. 
** Chapter XV. 
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the imagination and the rule of the Gospel is accepted, is the 
measure of Catholic strength and vitality. 

How firmly this truth was held by St. Francis is witnessed 
to by the Fioretté in its story of the angel who came to Brother 
Elias. Other legends of the saint bear this out even more 
emphatically.* Undoubtedly the Gospel has to be read in the 
light of Catholic tradition, else one is liable to all manner of 
vagaries of individual interpretation, and in the same way does 
Catholic tradition lead us to the right spiritual apprehension of 
the person of our Lord. 

But the more simply the person of Christ stands before our 
minds as the object of our love and reverence, the more simply 
we keep within the lines of the Gospel in our conduct of life, 
the nearer will our life be to the life of our Lord. Every 
genuine revival of religion is, therefore, an evangelical revival; 
that is to say, it is the Gospel-life, not as it appeared in any 
particular phase of the world’s life, whether in the first cen- 
tury or the thirteenth, but as a living force in the present age. 
It must combine with the world’s present experience in order 
to conform the world to itself; and this is where the need of 
the Church comes in, to guide and rule and interpret. As we 
have noticed, the Gospel-life in the Forettd retains its Umbrian 
dress and its thirteenth-century atmosphere; it would have 
been unreal had it been otherwise. 

True evangelicalism is not a reversion to the world-condi- 
tions of the ante-Pentecostal period of the Church, but it is a 
simple, direct application of the Gospel to the world-conditions 
under which we actually live, and the more immediately we 
bring our present conditions of life under the governance of 
the Gospel, the more evangelical we are. That is what St. 
Francis and his brethren did in their own time. They recog- 
nized that the arrogance of power and the luxury of wealth—the 
two dominant marks of the social order of the day—were under 
the ban of the Gospel; therefore, they renounced wealth and 
power and made themselves poor and the least of men; and 
they made the renouncement heroically, as befitted men who 
were called by God to bear witness against a great evil. 

The coarse habit and bare feet, and the wattle hut were the 
natural signs of the particular renouncement demanded of them 





* Fioretti, Chapter III.; Speculum Perfectionis, Ed. Sab., LXVIII, 
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in the special conditions of the world of that day. In like 
manner their nursing of the lepers, their questing for bread 
through the streets, their preaching of peace in the feud-torn 
city, came to them as it were naturally when they began to 
apply the Christ-life of the Gospels to themselves. It was the 
direct application of the Gospel to thirteenth-century con- 
ditions. 

But the lesson for all time which the Fioretti teaches is that 
true religion is the surrender of oneself to the love of Christ, 
and that we are truly Christian in so far as the thought of 
Christ dominates our lives and the Gospel is our rule. And 
it also teaches us this—that in this true religion man attains 
to a new freedom of human nature and of all creation: the 
old man of the world is cast off only that the new man of 
Christ may reign: 


“‘Spogliato homo vecchio e fato novello.” 


“Never more human. than when most divine”—might be 
taken as a first principle for testing the perfect human life: 
it is a Catholic principle drawn from the life of our Lord 
Himself: and the Fioretti reasserts it. 



























MAIRTEEN’S HISTORY. 


BY N. F. DEGIDON. 


MARHE boy paid his first visit to the Island in the 

™ company of his nurse, after a hard winter in a 
cold city had threatened with destruction two 
small lungs born into the world with the burden 
of heredity. That was when he was only a wee 
mannie of three summers. During weeks of cloudless sunshine 
he risked his baby neck a score of times each day scampering 
over the cliffs, played hide and seek with the Island children 
amongst the bracken and long grass in the sheltered valleys, 
built up future fame for himself by his wonderful erections in 
the way of sandhouses and wonderful excavations in the form 
of fantastic pits and trenches, which he accomplished with a 
small wooden spade in the white, wide stretches of beach; and 
drunk in great draughts of health and strength with every 
mouthful of the life-giving ozone of the west wind. 

Returning home, sorrow met him at the threshold, for the 
pretty, laughing motheréen was not there to welcome him. She 
had succumbed during his absence to the disease which she had 
transmitted to him even before his birth. His father was a 
bookworm, and became more engrossed in his studies after his 
bereavement. Thus the boy was doubly orphaned, and devel- 
oped a gravity of manner and a quaint, worldly wisdom which 
caused erstwhile unassuming folk to make prophetic utterances 
that Nurse Marie resented bitterly. To circumvent them, she 
carried him off in triumph to the Island long before the com- . 
ing of the swallows the next year, meeting any feeble objec- 
tions tendered by the bookworm with her own express con- 
viction that, if the boy ever grew up to manhood and strength, 
it would be under the kiss of the western breeze. Nurse Marie 
hated the sea at all times of the year, and no light matter 
would cause her to brave a three-hours’ passage across the At- 
lantic when the spring-tides were in full play; but, she loved 
the boy—and, somebody else. That was her secret. By taking 
Niall to the Island, she would be making three people happy. 
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The Islanders are fair to look upon, brave and manly, re- 
taining to this day their ancient habits and customs; dressing 
in a picturesque style peculiarly their own; speaking the ancient 
Gaelic tongue in converse with each other; simple in their man- 
ners without servility or cringing; caring naught for the great 
world outside their Island home, yet treating the stranger to 
right royal hospitality without distinction of creed, or race, or 
tongue. Nurse Marie—city-bred and weary of gray walls and 
cheerless streets—was fascinated by the free, open, wholesome 
life; and when Ciar4n—the strong, big-hearted fisherman and 
uncrowned Island king—asked her to stay she did not say him 
nay. Thus it came to pass that Niall spent his early years 
there; learnt to trim a boat and hoist a sail before he knew 
his alphabet ; grew strong and bonny and lusty on their homely 
fare; made friends with all and sundry; and almost forgot that 
there was a gloomy house called home in a big city, wherein 
sat a silent, solitary man delving for hidden lore in musty, 
ancient books for which the generations to come would sing a 
loud song of praise to his name. 

But the fiat came at last. Niall must bid farewell to his 
numerous friends and faithful vassals and enter on his probation 
for a great.worldly career in a big college in his native city. 
Nurse Marie’s love for the boy had never waned, even when a 
clamorous atom of humanity named Ciar4n Og contested the 
kingdom of her heart with lusty lungs; and this mandate was 
to her more than a cloud on a sunny day. She wept over him 
as she might over her own child, and the little Ciaran was al- 
4most lost in a big wave as she held out her arms for a last 
embrace when the canoe which bore Niall away was pushed from 
the shore. 

When summer and holidays made life glad once more, lov- 
ing eyes were strained across the bay in quest of a small figure 
on the big steamer; and, sure enough, the day always came 
when an excited boy called wildly from the deck as Ciardn’s 
canoe bobbed up and down in the big ocean waves—for the 
Island, being rather primitive and out of the way, has neither 
pier, landing-stage, nor any of the modern conveniences of life, 
save a belt of concrete running out into the sea where the 
canoes are pushed ashore. The boy often narrowly escaped 
a good ducking, if not an early grave, as he clambered down 
the steamer-side into the canoe and gave Nurse Marie such a 
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hug that the frail barque exhibited symptoms of turning a 
somersault. 

When Ciardn’s strong arms lifted him out of the canoe, the 
Island was there en masse to welcome him, for he was ever 
their own dear bairnie. Sometimes Marie felt a pang of jeal- 
ousy mingling with her joy, and Ciar4n was more than once 
heard to say things under his breath; but these fleeting shadows 
were but as stray summer clouds, for unison and peace and 
kindliness and charity always ruled in this Island-home of an 
earlier and kindlier race, and human discord had no room there, 
even could it make an inning in near proximity to Niall, who 
was like a small sun, shedding peace and warmth and kindli- 
ness and love all around him. 

Yet, despite his gay spirits, he remained “‘ a wee bit laddie,” 

to use an Island phrase. He was a dear, brave, manly, chival- 
rous little soul; but his skin was too transparent fora healthy 
laddie, and a pink rose-blush on either cheek caused many an 
anxious whisper and warning head-shake amongst his Island 
friends. ' 
Now Ciaran had a younger brother, Mairteen—who lived in 
their old home with his mother and sister—a man in the prime 
of young manhood, with a sad face and a history. Curiosity 
was not a trait in the boy’s character. He essayed to find 
out Mairteen’s history, only because he loved him and hoped 
in some way to help him. Loyalty is an Island trait—so is 
silence, on occasions. Mairteen’s history was sacred. He had 
suffered. The tongues of his fellow-Islanders would not be the 
cause of an added pang. Thus Niall’s questions remained un- 
answered, or were turned away harmlessly, and Mairteen re- 
mained the man of mystery; but the boy loved him all the 
more, Together they roamed the Island; found out the best 
spots to snare wild rabbits, and the portions of coast most 
frequented by wild fowl; went out with bait and line on deep- 
fishing expeditions, to return with happy faces and laden boat; 
and did the hundred and one things which interest and en- 
liven the long summer days for a city boy. 

What Mairteen did not know of Island lore was not worth 
knowing. When he laughed, his laugh was good to hear, and 
the boy gave him frequent occasions for laughter, so that his 
sadness was melting away under his sunny influence, like the 
ice melted off the cliffs when the sun shone strong and warm. 
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It was afterwards the boy met Caith. Mairteen was busy 
at other things, and Niall and his boy comrades, having tired 
of other games, took out their lines and went a-fishing from 
the rocks. With the habit of long practice, the Island boys 
cast their lines, held them carefully, and awaited events. Niall, 
ever one inclined to haste, was by no means satisfied with this 
playing of patience, and peeped over the edge of the rock 
frequently to make certain that no fish would creep up and 
nibble at his bait without his knowledge. He did this once 
too often. There was a splash in the water, a simultaneous 
cry from the other boys, and there would have been an end 
of Niall only for Caith. She was passing along the pathway 
above the rocks. To scamper over them was the work of a 
few seconds and less to jump in and reach the boy who was 
sinking for the last time. Afterwards she could not tell how 
she got ashore with her unconscious burden. Perhaps it was 
as well for her that her actions were not studied, else neither 
might have come ashore, albeit she was a strong swimmer— 
an unusual accomplishment with the Island women. To carry 
him the few yards home was a more difficult task, but this she 
also accomplished in due time, followed by his comrades. 

Mairteen was sitting on a creepy-stool by the fire dandling 
Ciaran Og when the procession entered. At sight of them he 
nearly dropped the child and his face went very white. Caith’s 
color changed, too; but, after the first wild look at Mairteen, 
she did not raise her lids again while she busied herself tear- 
ing off the boy’s sodden clothes preparatory to rubbing him 
to restore consciousness. Whatever Caith’s hands found to do, 
she did with all her might. Ere many minutes Niall opened 
his eyes and rested them wonderingly on the young face bent 
over him. ; 

**Who are you?” he asked gently. 

“Caith,” she answered. 

“*Caith what?” he queried. 

“Just Caith—nothing more.” All this time she was rolling 
him in a warm blanket and he was studying her faee in a 
grave, silent way, noting how comely it was, what a glint there 
was in the pile of golden hair; yet what a pitiful droop about 
the young, red lips, and a great sadness in the big gray eyes. 

‘I like you, Caith,” he said, “‘but—where is my nurse; 
and why am I rolled up like a mummy in this way?” 
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“You fell into the sea, mavourneen,” she answered. 

“ And—did Mairteen fish me out?” 

“No; Caith jumped in and swam ashore with you,” yelled 
the other boys in chorus. 

“Marie went down to the Callah Mor to meet Ciardn. 
They’ll be back soon,” volunteered Mairteen, putting down the 
child and fleeing his brother’s house as if danger lurked there. 

“I thought I knew everybody.in the Island,” the boy said 
half to himself, as Caith laid him down in his little. white bed 
in the inner room. 

“I was over in the other island for two years. It was only 
yesterday I came back,” she said. 

‘My goodness, what has happened? Where is Mairteen? 
Caith! Caith!” ejaculated Mrs. Cairan as she came in at a 
quick run. She had heard of the catastrophe from one of the 
boys. 

For answer Caith sat down on the nearest chair, from 
whence she glided on to the floor in a dead faint. 

“‘Fancy a little thing like Caith saving my life, Nurse. 
When I am a big man I shall marry her,” Niall said gravely 
some days later as he sat in the sun outside the cottage door. 
Although apparently well he remained very weak and listless. 

“T shall tell her of your good intentions. Surely she will 
-be glad,” she answered. 

“Is Mairteen ill?” he asked after a pause. 

**No, child. Why do you ask?” 

**He has not been to see me. Everybody in the Island 
came except Mairteen.” 

“*Well—you see Caith was here. Maybe he will come to- 
day.” 

‘“* And—why? Caith isn’t a dragon.” 

“Poor Caith. But—I cannot tell you, Niall, my mannie. 
Mairteen will come to-day for sure.” 

After that a wonderful friendship grew up between Caith 
and the boy, and they spent many hours together, roaming 
over the cliffs, digging in the beach, or rowing in the blue sea 
in one of Ciar4n’s canoes. Niall never caught fish or snared 
the rabbits or trapped the wild fowl now. Caith did not like 
it, and her will became law even while he puzzled over its ar- 
bitrariness, 

“TI like everything to live and be happy,” she explained. 
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‘What evil have the fish done to us that we should take them 
out of the sea; or the poor wild fowl basking in the sun; or 
the wee rabbits scudding like mad things from human sight ?” 

“ But—Mairteen did not think it wrong,” the boy pleaded. 

“Look you, Niall, if some power much greater than we 
killed me and left you, how would you feel?” she said, ignor- 
ing the remark anent Mairteen. 

“‘ But—that could not be. You are so little and good—and 
pretty,” the boy said a little shamefacedly. 

“*Some of the wee fishes are pretty, and we have no reason 
to doubt their goodness.” 

“ Ah! that is quite a different matter.” 

“How so? The rabbits are pretty too; and the birds— 
some of them are beautiful.” 

“‘So they are, Caith. ‘Tis a puzzle, surely; yet Mairteen 
did not think it wrong to kill them; and—Caith, you would 
think Mairteen good if you knew him as well as I do,” the 
boy said with a certain conviction in his tone, as he harped 
back to his favorite subject—Mairteen. What Mairteen thought 
right, the boy could not think wrong; but his young mind was 
sorely puzzled with the inconsistencies and perplexities of life. 
Caith was like a tired wildflower and Mairteen was a great 
strong man with wonderful powers and genius, yet no one 
could say that the girl had not the stronger will of the two. 
What she said she meant, and what she meant she insisted on. 
The twain sorely tried the boy’s peace-loving mind, inasmuch 
as they tacitly declined to be friends—each avoiding the other 
in a quiet, unobtrusive, yet determined manner. If the boy 
went out with Mairteen in the morning, Caith was nowhere to 
be seen; and if the girl took him out on the cliffs to watch 
the sun set, Mairteen was sure to be engaged in deep-sea fish- 
ing on the other side of the Island. The boy never realized 
how beautiful the sunsets on the western ocean were until Caith 
called his attention to the descent of the day-god behind the 
waters in a glorified ball of gold and silver and purple. 

‘*I wish Mairteen would come and see it, too,” he said a 
little wistfully, his bright eyes softening as they gazed dream- 
ily out over the fairy waters into the shadowy realms of the 
future. Once, as they sat silent in the afterglow that follows 
such a sunset and watched the mountains on the mainland, that 
were erstwhile blue and gray and shadowy, become sharply out- 
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lined against the darkening sky, toned with the beautiful mel- 
low light, and draw near as it were, until the leagues between 
narrowed, seemingly, to scarce a mile, Niall said: 

**See, Caith! the mountains are drawing nearer. Would 
it not be nice to steal Ciardn’s boat and row across to them ? 
It is such a little way.” 

‘Like happiness! It seems so near sometimes that we have 
but to put out our hands and grasp it; yet, when we do so, it 
is far, far off,” she answered, tears in her eyes for the first time 
during the boy’s acquaintance with her. 

‘You are crying, Caith. Shall I go and ask Mairteen to 
row us out to the mountains? We shouldn’t need to grasp 
happiness then. We should be happy—shouldn’t we, Caith ?” 

Caith was looking at the mountains—now a warm golden 
brown, at the glint of golden light across the waters, at the numer- 
ous fishing smacks floating along like silent ghosts, with swell- 
ing sails and dragging nets, at the little coracles—mere specks 
on the water, in which men sat patiently the night through, 
lines in hand and muscles tense with expectation. Mairteen, 
she knew, was in one of these; and, forgetting the boy’s pres- 
ence, she held out her arms towards the great silent hollow, as 
the strait between the two islands where the little boats were 
wont to shelter seemed to her in the dim, waning light, and 
ejaculated : 

‘* Mairteen! Mairteen!” 

“He would come, Caith. I would fetch him gladly,’ the 
boy answered, looking joyously up into her face. 

**No, no, Niall; I had forgotten. You must not ask any 
favors of Mairteen for me. He could not row so far as those 
mountains. The distance has not decreased. It only seems so, 
like the distance between us and happiness. To-morrow the 
mountains will be in their usual place—afar from us—like that 
will-o’-the-wisp called happiness”; and she took his hand and 
walked quickly beside him over the cliffs to Ciaran’s cottage. 

“Caith,” the boy said in a hushed voice as they neared 
the door, ‘‘ Mairteen has a history—so they say. Have you a 
history, too?” 

“‘Yes, Niall, vourneen’’; she answered with a tremor in her 
voice. 

‘‘What is it—what is a history?” 
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“We were out on the sea one day—Mairteen and I. We 
were fishing. It was a golden summer day. Happiness sat in 
the boat with us—and—we lost it—that is all.” 

“Did you never try to find it?” 

ae i” is like the mountains to-night—seemingly near, yet far 
away,” she answered sadly. 

** Caith, I will seek until I find it heal you,” he said manful- 
ly. 

When his health was quite restored, and there was no longer 
any excuse for tarrying in the Island, Niall’s great trouble was 
that he had not yet succeeded in finding the lost happiness of 
Caith and Mairteen. But he was coming back again. He re- 
fused to lose hope. 

On the day of his departure the boy iiavened a special 
meeting, consisting of Ciaran, Marie, Caith, Mairteen, and him- 
self. All had arrived save Caith, and he waited in silence for 
her coming. He had a special favor to ask of Mairteen which 
he could not voice without Caith’s presence. It concerned both 
a good deal, and himself vitally. He had fully and finally de- 
cided to marry Caith when he grew to man’s estate. Mean- 
while, since his absence from the Island might be prolonged in- 
definitely, it was necessary to depute some person in whom he 
had absolute trust to take care of her during his absence. 
There was no one in whom he had more confidence than Mair- 
teen; but to proclaim this trust in Mairteen availed his purpose 
little, unless Caith were there to listen. It was a time of great 
moment, and all felt the tension, including Ciaran Og, who was 
playing marbles in the flagged yard outside. 

Presently Caith arrived, her face flushed and her eyes 
bright. 

‘Well, Niall boy, the steamer is in sight. "Tis a sad day 
for us who are to be left behind,” she said with an effort at 
cheerfulness; but her voice almost broke. 

“I thought of all that, Caith,” the boy said in his quaint, 
old-fashioned way. “Last night I lay awake a long time think- 
ing of you and Mairteen. I have fully decided to marry you 
when I grow up, but that will be a long time yet. Meanwhile, 
you will need some one to take care of you. You are such a 
little thing, you know, and easily frightened, for all that you 
bravely saved my life. I have, therefore, asked Mairteen if he 
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will take care of you until I come back, and he is willing. It 
only remains for you to say that you are willing also, and then 
I can go away without any trouble on my mind.” 

If a bomb had fallen on the small group, they could not have 
been more amazed. The air was charged with electricity. No 
one dared look at the other. 

The boy looked from one to the other in amazement. 
Hitherto, there had not been a doubt of the success of his plan 
in his simple mind. 

“Speak, Caith. We are waiting and time hurries on—so 
does the steamer,” he said at last, with as much dignity as he 
could muster, despite two big tears which would well up into 
his boyish eyes. 

Mairteen was standing and looking at Caith with straining 
eyes. She was looking at Niall, yet not seeing him for a thick 
mist that swam before her vision, and Ciaran and Marie were gaz- 
ing hard at the on-coming steamer as if nothing else mattered. 

“TI accept,” Caith said at last, walking over to Mairteen and 
putting a timid, small hand into one of his big ones. The 
next moment she was swaying in his arms—her face white and 
corpse-like. 

‘* God bless you—be good to her, Mairteen. Come, Ciaran 
—Nurse. The boat will not wait”; and, without another word, 
the trio went down the rugged path, leaving the twain alone. 

It was three years ere Niall returned to the Island again. 
By some mischance the letter announcing his coming did not 
arrive in time, and Ciar4n was not there to row him ashore— 
neither was Mairteen. As the latter’s cottage was nearest, he 
decided to go there first and ask Mairteen for an account of his 
stewardship. Unannounced, he walked up the pathway and into 
the cottage. A woman—young and comely—sat on a creepy 
stool crooning low to a flaxen-haired baby which lay on her 
knees. She was strangely like Caith, yet older, more buxom, 
with the beautiful light of mother-love lighting up her eyes and 
the tenderness of the mother-heart welling up into her song in 
a sweetness that was almost pain. 

“*Tis Mairteen I wanted—I had hoped—”’ began the boy. 

‘Niall! Niall! Mavourneen laddie!” interrupted the wo- 
man jumping up with the baby on one arm and giving the boy 
such a hug with the other that he fairly gasped. 
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‘* Niall, my mannie! What a fine, strapping boy you’ve 
grown. I ran as fast as my legs would carry me when I saw 
you coming up,” said a man’s voice; and Niall found himself 
almost strangled in Mairteen’s embrace. 

“You see, I’ve taken good care of Caith. This is our lit- 
tle boy, our wee Mairteen,” he went on; then stopped, holding 
Niall at arm’s length. 

“You married her—my Caith?” the boy said. 

“Niall, my little mannie, we had been married two years. 
We had a foolish quarrel, and it was given to a dear, quaint 
little boy to lead us both back into the land of love. You 
found our lost happiness the day you went away three years 
ago,” gasped Caith, between laughter and tears, as she hugged 
and kissed the bey again and again. 

**So that was Mairteen’s history?” he queried, his face 
lighting up. 

*‘ And mine too, Niall vourneen,” Caith said with the happy 
tears still falling. 

“God bless you both!” he said in his grave, old-fashioned 
way—‘“‘and wee Mairteen,” he added as an afterthought, touch- 
ing the baby’s face lightly with his lips. 


























HAECKEL AND HIS METHODS." 


BY RICHARD L, MANGAN, S.J. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN said many wise things, but 
m few, surely, wiser than this: ‘You may fool part 
of the people all the time, or all the people part 
saad of the time, but you can’t fool all the people all 
ee the time.” Murder, especially the murder of truth, 
will out at last. The sad thought is that before the crime is 
discovered the worst of the harm is done by the lie which has 
usurped the throne of truth. In spite of our boasted swiftness 
of communication, old errors and new, and things worse than 
errors, still live and rear their heads. You may scotch the snake 
but you cannot kill it, and many people will not even believe 
that you have performed that necessary operation, especially if 
they have begun to feel some dim attraction to the snake. 

To drop a metaphor, which threatens to bring upon the 
writer the undesirable accusation of using harsh names without 
reason, you may crush error in Germany and it will continue 
to live and flourish in America and England. For that is where 
bad German science goes when it dies! A particularly obnox- 
ious form of it has just received in the land of its birth the 
death it deserves, and it may interest English-speaking Catho- 
lics, who do not read German, to hear some account of its last 
hours. It isa curious and interesting fact that so many people 
who would run for their lives if they suddenly met a fair-sized 
ape at large are quite content, nay even eager to adopt him, 
theoretically, into the family and to give him a place of honor. 
That such is the fact would seem to be clear from the wide- 
spread popularity of Haeckel’s cheaper publications in America 
and England. That his writings are doing great harm no one, 
who has watched the Rationalist Press at work, can doubt. 
Haeckel is a man of tremendous energy; he has spent a life- 
time in appealing to the popular ear, and possesses many of the 


* The writer is indebted to Father Erich Wasmann, S.J., for permission to use the evi- 
dence brought forward in his papers in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, February 8 and March 


15, 1909. 
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gifts necessary to catch it. Here lies his power of doing harm, 
His free and easy materialism, his loose handling of great phys- 
ical conceptions like the conservation of energy and the con- 
servation of matter, the artless dogmatism of his philosophy, 
have deluded but few of the experts and philosophers. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in 1906,t subjected the Riddle of the Universe to 
some trenchant criticism. He says: 


Professor Haeckel is, as it were, a surviving voice from the 
middle of the nineteenth century ; he represents, in clear and 
eloquent fashion, opinions that were prevalent among many 
leaders of thought—opinions which they themselves in many 
cases, and their successors still more, lived to outgrow; so 
that by this time Professor Haeckel’s voice is as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, not as the pioneer or vanguard 
of an advancing army, but as the despairing shout of a 
standard-bearer still bold and unflinching, but abandoned by 
the retreating ranks of his comrades as they march to new 
orders in a fresh and more idealistic direction. 


This is very mild criticism, and experts may be safely left 
to look after themselves. Our objection to Haeckel is not that 
his is a voice crying in the wilderness, but a voice crying in 
the populous cities, calling upon men to lay the paths of the 
Lord not straight but crooked, and to make His ways not plain 
but rough. 

He stands convicted of tampering with scientific truth in 
his books which are written for the general reader. 

He began in 1866 to construct what he pompously calls an 
“‘ Ancestral Series of the Human Pedigree”; and since his lec- 
ture at Cambridge, in 1898, these stages of the supposed verte- 
brate ancestors of man had grown to the number of thirty. 
By the use of high-sounding Greek and Latin names he tries 
to conceal from the general reader the fact that these forms 
are a work of pure imagination and the “connections of rela- 
tionship”’ wholly theoretical. Another device in which he pos- 
sesses no little skill is the manufacture of illustrations to prove 
his theory. In his Natural History of Creation and in Anthro- 
pology ; or, the History of the Evolution of Man, he gives nu- 


merous plates to prove the similarity in the evolution of the 


* Lifeand Matter: A Criticism of Professor Haeckel's “ Riddle of the Universe.” By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 
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- embryos of man and the brutes. Some of these illustrations 


are pure inventions, whilst some have been borrowed from other 
scientific works and altered to suit his purpose! This is a fact 
which has been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt by such 
men as Riitimeyer, His, Semper, Hensen, Bischoff, Hamann, 
and strongly censured by them. 

The story of the three wood cuts is notorious, but it is per- 
haps as well to have the exact facts. In the first edition of 
The Natural History of Creation there are three prints (p. 242)* 
side by side to prove that the embryos of man, the ape, and 
the dog are exactly similar. The prints are from the same en- 
graving/ Again, on p. 248, he makes use of a single engraving 
three times to prove that the embryos of the dog, the chicken, 
and the turtle are strikingly alike. The trick was exposed 
by a flaw in the block, and Riitimeyer, who was the first to 
tell the story, characterized it as ‘‘an offence against scientific 
truth exceedingly damaging to the public credit of the investi- 
gator.” 

But Haeckel’s point of primary importance is, of course, the 
descent of man from the ape. True, he does not attempt to 
point to any living specimens as direct ancestors of man, but 
this origin is, in the popular publications at least, always ‘‘an 
historic fact.” In the Riddle of the Universe (1899, p. 97) he 
writes: ‘‘The descent of man proximately from the ape, and 
remotely from a long line of lower vertebrates, is a positive 
fact of history, rich in serious consequences.” His Pedigree of 
the Primates ; or, the Master-Beasts, appears as late even as the 
Berlin lectures, “The Fight for Evolution” (1905), although 
it contains among the direct ancestors of man forms which are 
practically all the product of his own imagination, the Archi- 
pithecus (Primitive Ape), Prothylobates (Primitive Gibbon), and 
the Pithecanthropus Aialus (Speechless Ape-man); in fact, of 
the immediate ancestors of man, it contains only one actual link, 
the Homo Stupidus! 

In 1905 Haeckel delivered a course of popular lectures in 
Berlin, “‘ Last Words on Evolution,” to meet the alarming re- 
port that the Jesuits had begun to teach the doctrine of evo- 
lution and to press for its recognition in the schools, and to 
show that the Jesuit doctrine was anything but that genuine 
evolutionism which makes such short work of God and immor- 


* References throughout are to the German editions, 
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tality. The sequel was amusing, for a report spread that 
Haeckel had abandoned his doctrine and had given public sup- 
port to the teaching of a Jesuit! This report was, of course, 
put down by Haeckel and by his English translator, the apos- 
tate priest Joseph McCabe, to the diabolical ingenuity of the 
Jesuits, who had deliberately corrupted the text of a telegram ! 

One hardly knows whether to laugh at the naive simplicity 
or weep for the hardened prejudice of men who make such 
statements. But Haeckel’s relations with the Jesuits were never 
happy. He had previously fallen into the error of thinking 
that Father Erich Wasmann was a believer in his doctrine, and 
in the course of an open correspondence invited him to leave 
his religion and his order and join the Monist Society, which 
is, like Haeckel’s evolutionary science, in ‘irreconcilable oppo- 
sition to the dogmas of the churches.”” Needless to say, the 
invitation was firmly but politely declined, with the parting ad- 
vice that Haeckel should look to his stewardship and consider 
his last end. If any hopes of converting Father Wasmann still 
remained in Haeckel’s heart, they must have been rudely dis- 
pelled in February, 1907, when Father Wasmann, at the invi- 
tation of the Entomological Society of Berlin, delivered in that 
city a course of lectures on the theory of evolution. Haeckel’s 
genealogical tree received some severe criticism, but the lec- 
turer was content to dismiss Haeckel’s scientific methods with 
the curt remark that “comment was superfluous.’’ Consider- 
able interest was aroused in the lectures, which were largely 
attended both by scientists and by educated people generally. 

The course was closed by an open discussion on February 
18, and the interest was heightened by the prospect of the ap- 
pearance of Haeckel or of one of his representatives. This dis- 
cussion unfortunately suffered the same fate as the majority of 
such attempts to answer in a short hour or two objections 
which were not only too numerous for full discussion, but often 
so obscured in verbiage as to be almost unintelligible. The 
meeting was prolonged to a late hour, and before many of the 
answers were given a considerable number of the audience had 
left the hall. There were those who thought that the lecturer 
did not meet with fair play, but, however that may be, objec- 
tors with “ unanswerable”’ difficulties must have been not a lit- 
tle surprised when all the objections of any importance were 
fully answered in print, Zhe Fight on the Problem of Evolution 
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in Berlin. Waeckel did not appear in person, but Heinrich 
Schmidt, for many years his assistant and General Secretary of 
the Monist Society, undertook to fight the case for his master. 

Schmidt maintained that it was very unfair to say that 
Haeckel’s tree was put forward as a positive result of scientific 
research, when in his Natural History of Creation and his Sys- 
tematic Phylogeny he had expressly protested against any dog- 
matic significance being attached to his genealogical trees, which 
were only adduced as modest hypotheses. A crushing answer 
to this specious argument was given by the lecturer, who pointed 
out the contradiction which existed between this statement and 
well-known passages in Haeckel’s “ popular” writings, in which 
he asserted the descent of man from the ape as “an historic 
fact.” That the Pedigree of the Primates was certainly not put 
forward as a modest hypothesis was shown by reading the fol- 
lowing passage written by Haeckel in 1898: 


The general outlines of the Genealogical Tree of the Pri- 
mates, from the oldest Eocene half-apes right up to man, lie 
clear to view within the Tertiary epoch : no essential ‘‘ missing 
link’’ is wanting. The phylogenetic unity of the Primates 
from the oldest Lemurides to man is a fact of history. 


Moreover, he maintains, with regard to the same tree, in the 
Riddle of the Universe (1899): 


Within the last two decades there has been found a consid- 
erable number of well-preserved fossil remains of half-apes 
and apes, and amongst them all the important connecting 
links which go to make up a continuous ancestral chain from 
the earliest half-apes to man. 


On this Father Wasmann’s comment is that there is cer- 
tainly no link missing if Haeckel includes, as he must, the 
** Primeval Primates,” ‘‘ Primeval Apes,’’ “‘ Primeval Hylobates,” 
and ‘“‘ man-apes,” which in his ‘“ Genealogical Tree of the Pri- 
mates,” of 1898 and 1905, form the essential links in his direct 
line of the ancestors of man. But, as a matter of fact, these 
direct ancestors of man have left behind them no fossil skele- 
ton remains, while the real fossil representatives of the half- 
apes and apes are only found in the collateral branches of his 
tree and do not lead up to man! 

The whole head and front of his offending is that what he 
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puts forward as modest, imperfect hypotheses when writing for 
experts, he states as historic facts when writing for the gene- 
ral public, and although no man ever accused Haeckel of much 
power of abstract thought, this nicely calculated difference of 
attitude to his two classes of readers is not to be explained 
away by his inability to think clearly. 

But the case against Haeckel does not end here. 

In June, 1908, he delivered at Jena a conference called 


-“The Problem of Man,” in which he exhibited three plates, 


two of which had already appeared in the Berlin lectures of 
1905, designed to prove the affinity between man and the mam- 
mifers. Against these plates Dr. Arnold Brass, in Zhe Problem 
of the Ape,* brings serious objections. Without entering into 
the minute details of the accusations, we may sum them up as 
follows : 

Plate I. shows: the skeletons of man and of four man-apes 
and bears the title “‘ Skeletons of Five Man-apes”’ (anthropomor- 
pha). Plates II. and III. represent the embryos of different 
mammifers (the swine, rabbit, bat, 'gibbon, man) {at various 
stages of their development, to show that at certain periods 
the human embryo is scarcely different from that of the others. 

According to Dr. Brass, not only has Professor Haeckel 
falsely represented various evolutionary stages of man, the 
monkey, and other mammifers, but he has taken from the 
works of Selenka the figure of a macaco and, by shortening its 
tail, made a gibbon of it, whilst adding to the original illustra- 
tion, made by His, of the human embryo! Admirers of Haeckel 
naturally waited with some anxiety for the answer to these 
accusations. In the Berliner Volkszeitung of December 29, 1908, 
and in the Minchener Allgemeinen Zeitung of January 9, 1909, 
appeared an article by Haeckel in which he carefully avoids 
the points at issue and resorts to the most illiberal abuse of 
his opponent. Of the condemned illustrations he can only say 
that “they are pictures destined to make accessible to a wider 
circle facts which have been long known.” In this way he 
thinks he has justified his action. Comment is superfluous. 
But in the answer to an anonymous protest in the Miinchener 
Allgemeinen Zeitung, of December 19, 1908, Haeckel proffers 
an apology which has staggered even his admirers: 


* Das Affenproblem. Professor Haeckel's latest falsification of embryo-pictures. Leip- 
zic, 1908. 
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A small number of my numerous embryo-pictures (perhaps 
six or eight per cent) are really falsified (in the sense of Dr. 
Brass)—namely, all those figures for which the material pos- 
sessed by us is so incomplete and insufficient that to make an 
uninterrupted chain of the evolutive stages, we are forced to 
fill the gaps by hypotheses, and reconstruct the missing mem- 
bers by comparative syntheses. 


After an undignified attempt to shift part of the blame on 
to the shoulders of the engravers, as if it was not his duty to 
check their errors, if any occurred, and to notify the reader, 
he continues: 


After this compromising confession of ‘‘falsification,’’ I 
might have to consider myself sentenced and annihilated, had 
I not the consolation of seeing with me in the prisoner’s dock 
hundreds of fellow-culprits, many of them most trustworthy 
investigators and renowned biologists. The majority of fig- 
ures, morphological, anatomical, histological, and embrio- 
logical, circulated and valued in manuals, in reviews, and in 
works of biology, deserve in the same degree the charge of 
being falsified. These are all inexact, adapted more or less, 
schematized, reconstructed. 


We have heard before of splendid audacity, but this ex- 
ample is of the best, for in the first place it is untrue that he 
has made his arbitrary alterations only on “ schematic figures” ; 
the charge is that he has made them on figures which he has 
not given out as schematic at all. Secondly, it is untrue that 
the majority of biologists use only schematic figures in their 
works. Haeckel is playing fast and loose with the term. A 
schematic figure has always been understood to mean a figure 
which expressly brings out certain features in an object and 
in a form reconstructed according to the conception of the 
maker. A non-schematic figure represents the object as the 
author has seen it exist, not as he conceives that it might pos- 
sibly exist. Serious scientists notify the reader of the fact that 
a figure is schematic, unless it is obvious, whereas Haeckel 
prints figures with features which he most certainly has not 
seen but has imagined, in order to fill up a necessary gap in 
the facts. This is what his accuser means by falsification, 
and if words have any meaning, the charge stands unrefuted. 
Haeckel’s naive confession has shocked many of his friends. 
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Dr. Adolf Koelsch, who had previously spoken of Haeckel as 
a man “who for fifty years has, in the name of science, fought 
against the Christian conception of life,” and a pioneer of 
progress “ who has won the confidence of the German people,” 
now writes: “I was ashamed for Haeckel when I read this 
passage.”” Moreover, a number of the German scientists who 
were so frankly invited to take their places in the prisoner’s 
dock with him, have come forward with the following declara- 
tion, which is signed by no less than forty-six names: 


We, the undersigned Professors of Anatomy and Zodlogy, 
Directors of Anatomical and Zodlogical Institutes and Nat- 
ural History Museums, hereby declare that we by no means 
approve ot the manner of schematizing which Haeckel in 
some cases has practised, but that in the interests of science 
and freedom of thought we most strongly condemn the cam- 
paign against Haeckel carried on by Dr. Brass and the 
Kepler Society. Moreover, we declare that the theory of 
evolution, as expressed in the theory ot descent, can suffer 
no damage on account of the existence of embryo-pictures 
which prove nothing. * 


Haeckel may well pray to be delivered from his friends. 
The attempt to cast odium on the Kepler Society as a body 
of ebscurantists is not only beside the mark, as Riitimeyer, 
His, Semper, and other investigators are not members of it, 
but it has been frustrated by a dignified protest from the 
President and Director sent to the public press. Whilst wel- 
coming the declaration of the forty-six subscribers that they 
disapprove of Haeckel’s methods, the writers proceed to point 
out that the insinuation of obscurantism is a deliberate attempt 
to delude the public as to the aims and objects of the Kepler 


Society, which not only advocates freedom of research, but 


contains members who are evolutionists. As for the personal- 
ities introduced into the discussion, Haeckel himself is largely 
to blame, and the Kepler Society claims the right to be judged 
by its official utterances. 

Here we might leave the judgment to the fair-minded 
reader, although the charges against Haeckel are not yet ex- 
hausted. The most serious is that preferred by Father Was- 
mann, who proves that Haeckel has committed an offence greater 

* See the Aligemeine Rundschau, Munich, February 27, 1909. 
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than the falsification of illustrations, the falsification of the 
ideas of a great man. 

One of Haeckel’s latest works, the Problem of Human Life 
and the Master-Beasts According to Linnaeus (1908) is dedicated 
to “Carl von Linné—the discoverer of the Master-beasts (Pri- 
mates)—with the esteem of Ernst Haeckel, Professor of the 
University of Jena, Dr. Med., Berlin, March 7, 1857. Dr. 
Med. jubilar. Linnzanus, Upsala, May 24, 1907.”* Moreover, 
he borrows the famous maxim “ Man, know thyself,” which 
Linnzus uses as a motto for his Systema Nature, so that the 
dedication, the motto, and the contents of this work are de- 
signed to delude the non-scientific reader into thinking that 
Linnzus was of the same mind as Haeckel on the subject of 
the descent of man. 

Now that Linnzus, on purely morphological principles, 
classified man as the species Homo with the species which, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of his time, stood next in order, 
the ape, the lemur (half-ape), and the bat, and called the class 
Primates, is a fact which every reader of the Systema Nature well 
knows. In the first edition he classified the sloth with man 
and the ape and called them anthropomorpha, or, according to 
Haeckel’s translation, “ beasts in the shape of men.” But no 
man would dream of asserting that Linnzus considered the sloth, 
or the bat, which he added later, to be an ancestor of man. 
Haeckel maintains that he called the Primates “‘ master-beasts ”’ 
because they were “the lords of the animal kingdom or 
especially of organic creatures.’”’ That Linnzus never even 
thought of the origin of man from the higher Primates we 
should naturally not expect the German professor to tell us. 
He simply appeals to Linnzus as the founder of his own view 
on man as a “ master-beast’’ and those who have not read the 
Systema Nature naturally conclude that Haeckel and Linnzus 
class man amongst the Primates im the same sense. This is a 
gross misrepresentation and a vilification of the memory of a 
great man, who expressly states that, in his view, man is out- 
side and above all three kingdoms of nature. 


Homo Sapiens, of all created works the most perfect, the 
last and highest point, set on earth’s crust, marked as it is 


* This last degree was conferred upon him by the University of Upsala on the occasion of 
the Bi-Centenary of the birth of Linnzus. 
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with marvelous signs of the majesty of God, with power to 
understand its structure, to admire its beauty, and to bow his 
head in reverence for its Maker.* 


There is not much indication here of that atheistic monism 
professed by Haeckel and his Monist Society! A little further 
on in the same chapter Linnzus writes: 


So is the whole world full of the glory of God, whilst all the 
works of God glorify Him by means of man, who, raised from 
dead clay to life by His hand, sees in the end of Creation, the 
majesty of its Maker: man, a guest worthy of his dwelling, 
the herald of the Most High. 


And two pages later: 


The Creator began with the simplest elements of earth and 
passed from mineral, plant, and animal to perfect His work in 
man. 


He goes on to show that it is man’s noblest duty to know 
and to glorify God, that the world is God’s school where man 
must learn to recognize Him, the Omniscient, Immortal, Eter- 
nal Being, that he must lead a good life here if he would avoid 
the penalty of God’s justice hereafter. The motto thus splen- 
didly explained is taken over by Haeckel without a word to 
show that its meaning differs a whole heaven from his own! 
Throughout this work the connection of man as an animal in 
Haeckel’s sense with his place in Linnzus’ ordinal group of the 
Primates is taken for granted, and as from this purely morpho- 
logical connection Haeckel concludes that man is descended 
from the ape, the ordinary reader naturally takes Linnzus’ ex- 
hortation to self-knowledge to mean—‘ Man, recognize that you 
are nothing better than a highly-developed ape!” 

Once again we find hypotheses put forward as proved facts. 
The origin of the mammals from the amphibia has been “‘ proved 
conclusively by the latest researches of zodlogical and anatomi- 
cal experts at Upsala.” His conclusions, he asks us to believe, 
“are not the result of his own private conviction or prejudice,” 
but of “‘ repeated research carried on for the last thirty years 
by competent investigators.” Yet how dark is the whole 
problem of the origin of the mammals, and particularly of the 

* Systema Nature, Ed,10. Vol.1. Ch. 1. 
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Amniote-vertebrates, has been shown by B. Fleischmann, who is 
supported by Littel, Gegenbauer, and others. Even Haeckel 
himself, in 1895, in the third volume of Systematic Phylogeny, 
only ventured to put forward an “ imaginary picture” of the 
hypothetical ancestral group of all the higher vertebrates, the 
so-called Pro-reptilia. But before a “popular” audience our 
conjurer has only to make a pass and the “ imaginary picture ” 
has become a “proved fact” The old assertions which he 
used to shore up his theory of the ape-origin of man are re- 
peated here without a word of critical comment. The skull- 
formation of the Primates proves “that an unbroken chain of 
evolutionary links stretches from the oldest common radical 
form (the Archiprimas) up to the man-ape (Pithecanthropus) 
and to man (Homo). For confirmation of this statement he re- 
fers to Plate I in the Appendix, and the unwary reader naturally 
supposes that the Archiprimas, Archipithecus, Prothylobates, 
and the Pithecanthropus Alalus have been considerate enough 
to leave us their skulls for purposes of comparison. The 
fact, however, is that these chief members of the direct series 
of man’s ancestors are transitional forms invented by Haeckel 
and never possessed a skull. This attempt, then, to base a 
proof of “the unbroken chain of evolutionary links’’ on the 
skull-formation of the Primates is the purest humbug. 

That Haeckel has done good service in the past to scientific 
study, particularly by his work on the sponges, we should be 
the last to deny. But that cannot excuse him from the grav- 
est charge which can be brought against a scientific investiga- 
tor, the deliberate tampering with scientific truth, deliberate mis- 
representation of the ideas of a great scientist. He is not the 
first instance of a man led astray by a fanatical hatred of 
Christianity ; but one can only wonder silently that any man 
should hope by such methods to “‘fool all the people all the 
time.” 








THE ANGEL BEAUTIFUL. 
BY J. R. MEAGHER. 


Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again. 


had been busy ennenialee men and women and 

children before the judgment-seat of God; and 
as, rom decade to decade, from century to century, he plied 
his never-ending task, he became painfully aware that his name 
was loathed among mankind. And, angel though he was, he 
felt this very acutely; for it is not pleasant to think that you 
are held in universal execration, like the common hangman, and 
that even little children fly from before your face as from a 
thing accursed. He knew, indeed, that some welcomed his em- 
brace with open arms; that some, during jong nights of afflic- 
tion, prayed fervently and earnestly fer his coming. But they 
were few enough, to be sure—the elect of God, who 


“‘ Saw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


But the rest of men beheld in him the ruthless destroyer 
of love and happiness; the pitiless, implacable killjoy, whose 
presence could eclipse the gaiety of nations, and open wide the 
bitter floodgates of unavailing tears. 

So Azrael (forth at is said to be the name of the Angel of 
Death) resolved to petition Almighty God that his reproach might 
be taken away from among mortal men. In fear and trembling he 
drew near the great white throne, and stood waiting with eyes 
cast down and hands meekly folded on his breast. Then the 


Almighty spoke. 
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“ Azrael,” He said, ‘‘ My faithful angel, speak! What is 
thy trouble? Why is thy countenance sad and thy brow 
clouded?” 

And Azrael made answer: “O Almighty and Eternal Fa- 
ther, Lord of the mighty universe, I grieve because I am hated 
by those whom I bring into the vision of Thy glory. Thy 
children, whom Thou hast redeemed at so great a price, detest 
me, as though I were an outlawed spirit. At the bare mention 
of my name they turn pale and quake with fear. And the lit- 
tle ones, even the little ones about whose souls still lingers the 
fragrance of Thy breath, are palsied at my approach; and this 
is the hardest of all to bear. I ask, O Eternal Giver of good 
things, that Thou wouldst grant me this one thing; that I 
might be allowed to show myself to men, just as I appear in 
Thy All-Holy sight. And they, looking upon the marvelous, 
entrancing beauty with which Thy Hands, O Father, have 
clothed me, will turn cheerfully to me when their hour is run, 
and sink peacefully to rest in my arms, with the love and con- 
fidence of a child nestling against the bosom of its mother.” 

And the Angel of Death wept a tear of sorrow, which 
dropped silently through the blue heaven on to earth, and 
rested at last in the outstretched palm of a crippled beggar- 
woman, who spent her days at the door of the Gesz in Rome, 
holding back the great leather curtain for those who went in 
and out; and all that day the poor creature felt such joy and 
peace and consolation as she had never felt before; and she 
babbled in her broken tongue to the passing worshippers of 
the mysteries of the love of God. 

The Eternal Father looked tenderly on Azrael and replied: 
“My child, you ask too much. Death is the punishment of 
that first sin, by which man cast off the fair vesture of My 
grace and clad himself with iniquity and corruption. And so 
it is meet that he should not see thy face; lest, dreading no 
longer the pangs of his last agony and passion, he should not 
feel the smart of My avenging angel’s sword. By My death 
on the Cross I sweetened for him the cup which he must 
drink; but the last dregs thereof must always be bitter and re- 
pulsive to his taste. 

“Still, O Azrael, I will have pity on thy sore grief; I will 
permit thee to show thy face to one child out of all the world. 


For it is hard, indeed, that little children, whose souls bear 
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My image unstained from sin, should flee from an angel of the 
Most High.” 

Azrael bowed low before the great white throne and went 
his way singing cheerily; and the shining courts of heaven 
rang with the melodious echoes of his song. Then he dropped 
swiftly down to earth and alighted in the sanctuary of a little 
country church. And the cherubim, who were watching there 
in silent adoration, looked at one another and smiled, as they 
saw Azrael make his reverent obeisance before the Tabernacle; 
for his face shone radiant and glorious, and they knew that 
he was sad no more. 


In the presbytery garden a priest and a child were walk- 
ing hand in hand. The child was looking up into the priest’s 
face and she was telling him her trouble. She was telling him 
that though she worshipped God with her whole mind and 
loved Jesus and His Blessed Mother with her whole heart, 
still she was unhappy. 

“‘ Father,” she went on, “I have a terrible fear of death. 
Death seems to me to be a dreadful, hideous monster, who 
will one day spring out upon me like a wild beast and choke 
the life out of me. And often at night, when this terrifying 
thought comes to me, I cry out aloud in an agony of fear, 
and I am not comforted, even when my mother steals into my 
room to kiss my tears away.” 

At that moment Azrael, the Angel of Death, passed by on 
his way through the world; and he halted and listened. 

“My dear Veronica,” replied the priest, smiling kindly, 
“*don’t you see how silly you are, worrying your poor little 
head over these things? You love the good God, and that is 
enough. Look at that sparrow hopping to and fro under the 
yew tree. Not even he falls to earth without a tender Father 
to take care of him. And do you think that He, that same 
tender Father, will allow you, with your white, immortal soul, 
His marvelous handicraft, to be the prey of the ugly hobgob- 
lin which your foolish imagination has invented for you? Why, 
I firmly believe that of all the angels of God, the Angel of 
Death is the most beautiful. In heaven there are many sur- 
prises in store for us. But when we have grown a little ac- 
customed to the mystery of the Face of God, and have learnt 
to know something of the glory of His Mother, then we shall 
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turn our wonder-stricken gaze on that Angel of Death, whom 
men so dread here below. 

“You are afraid, perhaps, of the darkness and the pains of 
death. Yet both are short lived. It is but a step, a sudden 
awakening after a feverish sleep—and then, the glory of the 
Lord. If I were to promise to bring you into a room full of 
all sorts of pleasures and delights, on the condition that I 
covered your eyes as I led you thither, you would not mind 
very much if my fingers pressed painfully against your eye- 
balls as we stepped across the threshold. And so, when you 
come to die, the great angel will grip you, tightly, perhaps, 
and lead you into deep shadows and through the purgatory of 
pain; and then your eyes will behold the Vision of the blest. 
‘‘ But, my dear child, do not bother your head pondering 

over these things. Leave all to God, and trust in Him, and 
seek at every moment to do His Holy Will; and He will lead 
you through the winding mazes of life, as tenderly as a shep- 
herd guides his lambkins through lone desert tracts to fresh 
green pastures and quiet streams; and when He calls you to 
Himself with a gentle and loving whisper, you will thank Him, 
and bless His Holy Name, as a soft -hand is laid in yours, 
and you feel drooping over you, like cool evening shadows at 
the close of a hot day, the soothing wings of the Angel of 
Death.” 

Of all the sons of God, whether in heaven or on earth, 
none at that moment rejoiced and was glad like Azrael, the 
Angel of Death. 

Veronica thanked the good old priest, and ran off to make 
a little visit to the Blessed Sacrament. She had scarcely 
dropped on to her knees before the high altar, when she felt 
a strange drowsiness come over her. 

“‘This will never do,” she told herself; “‘ why, I shall be 
fast asleep in two minutes, and our Lord will be displeased 
with me for dozing, like the thoughtless girl that I am, right 
before His Holy Eyes. Perhaps, if I sat down and read my 
book, I could keep awake.” 

So she sat down and opened her little prayer-book. But it 
was nouse. Her head kept nodding out of all control, and the 
words of the book had suddenly picked a most disgraceful quar- 
rel among themselves, and were running into one another and 
butting one another, and tumbling over one another, for all the 
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world like a herd of lively goats on the steep hillside. She was 
just wondering what would happen to that tiny word /o if it 
were knocked clean off the page by its clumsy, bullying neigh- 
bor vouchsafe, when the gentle sound of moving wings caused 
her to raise her head, and she beheld a beautiful white bird 
hovering just above her. She stood up, thinking to catch the 
pretty thing and take it home with her, but the bird darted 
off and disappeared into a side chapel dedicated to the holy 
souls, Veronica ran in after it on tip-toe; but the strange 
bird was nowhere to be seen. Veronica was startled. She 
searched all round the chapel, but in vain. She was just about 
to return sadly into the church, feeling dreadfully disappointed, 
when she remembered that the beautiful creature might have 
taken refuge behind the altar. So she crept softly up to the 
altar and peeped behind it. But there was no bird visible. 
Instead, she saw a door in the wall, half-open. Needless to 
say, her curiosity was aroused, and she determined to see what 
was on the other side of the door, through which, after all, the 
mysterious bird might have passed. 

The door was heavy and creaked solemnly, as she pushed 
at it with all her might. Beyond was a narrow passage, along 
which she stepped hesitatingly, and not without a secret dread. 
Might- not there be ghosts lurking in that chill gloom? She 
was actually on the point of turning back, when she noticed 
that she was almost at the end of the passage, where, to excite 
again her well-nigh satisfied curiosity, stood another door. This 
she attempted to open, but could not. In fact, it seemed as 
though she would have to retrace her steps after all, for there 
was no latch, and no bolts, nothing that might give her a clue. 
Then she recalled to mind the old Arabian story and said in a 
timid voice: “‘ Open, Sesame!’ But the ejaculation, however 
powerful in the mouth of Ali Baba, had not the slightest effect 
with her. At last a bright idea struck her. She made the 
Sign of the Cross, slowly and reverently, and the door opened 
noiselessly outwards, and she stood on the threshold marveling. 
Beyond lay a beautiful garden, flooded in sunlight. She had 
never seen such a garden in her life before; had never gazed 
upon such wealth of flowers and greenery. She felt half afraid 
of venturing into so lovely a paradise, but took heart as her 
eyes grew accustomed to the sight, and stepped boldly forth, 
holding her breath in sheer wonderment. Paths of shining 
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white gravel wound among trim lawns, or disappeared beneath 
overarching boughs, losing themselves at last amid the gloom 
of ilex and cypress. Fountains shot up their silver jets and 
broke into sprays of lustrous diamonds, which fell back on the 
bosoms of rippling pools with merry, melodious babbling. There 
were yew trees and hedgerows of box and myrtle clipped into 
fantastic shapes. And the whole garden was sown with a gay 
profusion of flowers, roses white and red, lilies of myriad hues, 
carnations, foxglove, Canterbury-bells, and countless others, 
above which tall hollyhocks, erect and stately like festive flam- 
beaux, swayed graciously in the breeze. 

Veronica strolled aimlessly, stooping often to smell at the 
loveliest blossoms, or to pluck some tiny flower that was new 
to her. Then suddenly she looked up and started with a wild 
surprise. 

Not many yards away, seated at the foot of a marble sun- 
dial, was a figure clad in gray. Its head was sunk on its 
breast, and its face was shrouded by the hood of its flowing 
mantle. Veronica felt that she ought to approach, in order to 
explain, in case of necessity, that she had found her way into 
the garden quite by accident. As she drew near, the figure, 
without raising its head, beckoned to her with slow, mysterious 
gesture. Veronica nerved herself with an effort, for there was 
something uncommonly weird about the apparition, and then 
said with a quavering voice: 

‘Excuse me, can you tell me to whom this garden be- 
longs?” 

“It belongs to me,” replied the strange figure in solemn 
tones. 

“‘ And, please, who are you?” demanded Veronica, growing 
a little braver. 

“Child,” answered the other, raising its head slightly, “I 
am—Death/” 

Veronica leapt backwards with a stifled scream. A wild, 
nameless horror surged around her heart. Her limbs seemed 
paralyzed, her blood chilled in her veins, as, with clasped hands 
and wide-staring eyes, she gazed on him who had been the 
terror of her waking thoughts and the nightmare of her dreams. 

“Child,” continued the figure in a slow, monotonous voice, 
“fear not! I am an angel of the Most High God, and one 
ot the noblest of the works of His Hands. If men fly from 
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me, as Lot fied from the cities of the plain, it is because they 
know me not. Sin has distorted and blinded their vision and 
warped their reason, so that they see in me only a monster 
like unto the demons of hell. Child, you, too, have feared me, 
and trembled at the slightest thought of me, because you have 
not known me. Know me now, and look upon my face, and 
learn how the great servants of God are lovely beyond com- 
pare.” 

And Azrael, the Angel of Death, straightway rose up, and 
the gray robes fell off him; and Veronica saw him standing 
there in all his towering majesty. His brow shone like the har- 
vest moon, and his hair was as fine spun gold, and his eyes blazed 
like the stars of the south. His garments sparkled with the 
blended luster of diamond and ruby and amethyst and sapphire, 
and gave forth a sweet fragrance. Veronica fell on her knees 
and wept; for in that radiant countenance she saw and recog- 
nized the deathless glow of infinite pity and infinite love. 

She tried to speak, but her sobs choked her. She would 
fain have kissed the hem of that dazzling vesture, but some- 
thing held her back; she longed to clasp the strong white 
hand in hers, and feel the might and power of that protecting 
arm; but she feared that her touch would be sacrilegious. And 
so she could only gaze mute and helpless into that lovely tace, 
conscious that, in the witchery of that smile and in the glow 
of those starlike eyes, were a joy and consolation such as only 
angels know. And slowly it came home to her that the Angel 
of Death saw in her the type of the human race; and that, in 
revealing himself to her, he was receiving amends for the long 
centuries of abhorrence and loathing which the sons of Adam 
had meted out to him. And she understood then why the 
shining countenance was softened by the tender shadows of 
olden sympathies, as though he were gazing upon those ancient 
sorrows which his hand had rolled away, and upon vain hopes 
that had once flared tempestuously in the hearts of men, only 
to be snuffed out at last, kindly, yet firmly, by the touch of 
his resistless fingers. 

Then the vision faded from her, and she was alone. Alone, 
indeed, but no longer in the wondrous garden! 

She found herself back again in church before the Blessed 
Sacrament, where the lamp of the Sanctuary was burning cheer- 
fully, as though nothing extraordinary had happened. But 
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Veronica pondered long over what she had seen and heard; 
she beheld again the exquisite face, so winning in its glance 
of tender sympathy, so subduing in its majestic beauty; and 
she listened to his words of hope and love. Then, fearing to 
be unfaithful in her watch before Him who lay beyond the 
Tabernacle door, under the mystic semblance of Bread, she 
took up her book again to pray; and, lo! it was wet with 
tears. 


Years passed away, and Veronica lay dying. As a Sister 
of Charity she had followed close in her Divine Master’s foot- 
steps, bearing His message of consolation to the outcast and 
the enslaved. Her days had been passed amid the unhallowed 
slums of a great city; for there, where the poor die so easily, 
ground down by the pitiless heel of an unshakable destiny, 
she had ever stood in the presence of the Angel of Death. She 
was never so peaceful and calm and happy, as when she knelt 
at the bed of the dying, soothing the tortured brow, and illumin- 
ing, by her sweet words of pity and hope, the darkness of the 
final agony. And as suffering eyes grew rigid and sightless, 
and broken hearts ceased to beat forever, Veronica smiled and 
wept, and smiled again at the passing of him into whose im- 
mortal eyes her own eyes had once gazed. 

And now she, too, lay on her deathbed. For a whole 
day she had been unconscious, and it was feared that in that 
state of coma she would pass away. But towards evening, when 
the last beam of departing sunlight was stealing across her 
chamber wall, she suddenly sat bolt upright. Her weeping sis- 
ters saw that on her face flickered the glad smile of expectancy, 
and there burst from her lips the joyous cry of one who be- 
holds a dear friend after long separation. “ Ah, my angel!” 
she said with a gentle sob in her voice. And her pale, wasted 
face was lit up with the light that never was on sea or land; 
and holding out her arms, as though to receive a beloved one, 
she gave a little sigh of contentment, and sank back like a 
tired child into the mighty embrace of the Angel Beautiful. 











FATHER WILLIAM FLETE, HERMIT. 


BY DARLEY DALE. 


B2LENA, one of the loveliest of Italian cities, stands, 
as all the world knows, on the top of a three- 
capped mountain—stands there crowning it with 
its white and rose-colored towers, on top of the 

eters marvelous green hill which supports it. Beauti- 
fal | it now is, beautiful it was in the days when the great St. 
Catherine trod its steep and narrow streets. The remembrance 
of her sweet presence has shed a halo over her native city, 
which thrills us of the twentieth century, as we follow in her 
footsteps, with a deeper emotion than her contemporaries felt 
when they passed up and down those same streets. 

It was near Siena that the subject of this article, Father 
William Flete, dwelt in the days when the celebrated daughter 
of the Sienese dyer, was mortifying her body and spirit in her 
father’s house. 

Father Flete was known familiarly to his contemporaries in 
Italy as the ‘“‘ Bachelor” or the “ Bachelor of the Wood,” or 
sometimes as “ Father William.” Siena, then as now, was sur- 
rounded by woods or forests of oak and ilex, and it was in 
one of these at Lecceto, that the ‘“‘ Bachelor” lived a hermit’s 
life. It was a most romantic spot, wild and beautiful, with 
grand old oaks clothing it, interspersed with caves and grottoes, 
a place eminently suited to the eremitical, contemplative life 
to which Father Flete had so strong a vocation. 

He was, as his name suggests, an Englishman, and was born 
in the early part of the fourteenth century; he was educated 
at Cambridge, and then joined the Hermit Friars of St. Au- 
gustine, commonly known as the Austin Friars. He appears 
to have desired a stricter life than his community were living, 
and hearing that in Italy some monasteries of his order had 
returned to the primitive discipline, he set out for Tuscany to 
enter one of these houses. The Augustinian Hermit Friars 
had then a house at Siena, also a monastery at Lecceto, the 
tuins of which are still standing. When Father Flete came to 
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Lecceto, he was so much struck with the beauty of the place, 
and its suitability for the contemplative life, that he determined 
to remain there, and entering the Monastery of Lecceto, with 
the consent of his superiors, he took up his abode at a spot 
in the forest known as the Hermitage of the Wood, or the 
Hermitage of the Lake, or sometimes as the Shady Hermitage. 

Lecceto was a place of pilgrimage for popes and princes 
and saints: St. Dominic once visited it, and several times St. 
Catherine went there; and the Augustinian Monastery had been 
honored in former times by receiving no less a person than 
the great St. Augustine himself who, in 391, gave the hermits 
he then found living there a Rule. After St. Catherine be- 
came acquainted with Father ‘Flete, she often went there to 
see him, and sometimes confessed to him. Father Flete ap- 
pears to have adapted some of the caves in the forest for him- 
self. He would frequently offer Mass in one of them fitted 
up for the purpose, and would always return home to the 
monastery at night to sleep. 

There were many hermits at this time living a similar kind 
of eremitical life in Italy: Lecceto was particularly famous for 
them, but there were also some near Pisa, and some at Val- 
lombrosa, one of whom we shall have occasion to mention, and 
some in the neighborhood of Spoleto. 

Among the Sienese hermits may be named another friend 
of St. Catherine, Fra Santi, a very holy man who, after living 
a solitary life in the woods for thirty years, gave up his soli- 
tude to some extent to travel with St. Catherine. Thomas of 
Siena, known familiarly as Thomassuccio, was another holy 
hermit, who, at the command of his superior, left his retreat 
to go about Tuscany preaching, which he did with great suc- 
cess, and was credited with the gifts of prophecy and working 
miracles. Another celebrated Sienese hermit was the poet 
Neri di Landuccio, who, after acting as St. Catherine’s secre- 
tary and traveling-companion, received a message from her at 
her death, telling him that his vocation was to be a hermit; 
he then retired to a cell just outside the Porta Nuova of Siena, 
and lived a life of great austerity there, till he died at a much 
advanced age. , 

Father Flete’s love of solitude was so great, that it amounted 
to a fault; and he even refused to leave it at St. Catherine’s 
bidding; she rebuked him openly for this fault in one of her 
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letters, telling him that he ought to offer Mass in his monastery, 
as often as his Prior wished. This Prior was a very holy man, 
Father John Tantucci, a disciple of St. Catherine, and the ab- 
sence of the hermit from his monastery sometimes caused 
friction between the two men. 

Father Flete was very learned and very prudent in counsel, 
but a great lover of silence as well as of solitude, speaking 
only when obliged to. He used to take his books with him 
into the caves and grottoes, and study there, and perhaps wrote 
some of his voluminous letters and sermons in this retreat. 
He left his cell to go to Siena to attend the meetings and ser- 
vices of the Company of. La Scala, a very ancient and cele- 
brated Confraternity, which met in the catacombs under the 
Hospital of La Scala. Here the members had a chapel, and 
St. Catherine herself had a little room or cell, from which she 
could hear Mass on festivals. The men met there every Fri- 
day, and took the discipline together in their chapel. How 
often Father Flete went to La Scala we are not told, but prob- 
ably frequently, for it was the center of religious life at Siena 
at that time, and several belonged to it who were later canon- 
ized saints. 

After the first meeting between St. Catherine and Father 
Flete, a great friendship sprung up between them, one of those 
exquisite, spiritual friendships, which are to worldly friendships 
like exotics to the flowers of the field, and require very deli- 
cate handling. It was a friendship like that of St. Jerome for 
St. Paula, or of St. Francis for St. Clare, or of St. Theresa for 
St. John of the Cross, or of Richard Rolle, the great English 
mystic and medieval poet, for Margaret Ainderby, the recluse, 
only in St. Catherine’s case, her friendship with Father Flete 
was not so absorbing and special, for she had many friends. 
Although Father William was sometimes her confessor, she did 
not hesitate on that account to tell him of his faults and re- 
buke him for them; besides repreving him for his excessive 
love of solitude, she reprimanded him for his excessive auster- 
ities, and warned him against spiritual self-will. 

The hermit had the greatest reverence and regard for the 
saint, and after her death he wrote an unusually long panegyric 
of her virtues, which is still extantin the library of Siena. In 
it he describes the saint in some of her ecstasies, in which he 
frequently saw her, and he says her face was transfigured some- 
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times into the face of our Lord, sometimes into that of an angel, 
which seems to have terrified the beholders. Sometimes, from his 
account, she appears to have undergone the transfiguration of 
suffering also like her Divine Master, for on these occasions she 
was racked with agony in every bone, so that blood flowed from 
her mouth, and her attendants had to wipe away the perspiration 
which broke out upon her face. In Mother Drane’s History of 
St. Catherine may be read long quotations from this panegyric of 
Father Flete’s, and also mention of another epistle which he 
wrote to defend St. Catherine from what turned out to be an 
imaginary calumny. 

The unfortunate upon whom the good hermit poured out 
the vials of his wrath, was another great friend of St. Catherine’s 
—and only second to Father Flete in his devotion to her—a 
hermit known as Brother or Don John of the Cells. Originally 
a Florentine nobleman, he joined, when still young, the Monks 
of Vallombrosa, founded by St. John Gualberto, and eventually 
became Prior of the Vallombrosan Monastery. While in office as 
Prior he was tound guilty of a serious fault, for which he was 
deposed by his General, and, with the severity of the age, con- 
fined in a dark dungeon for a year. His repentance was very 
great, and when released from his prison, he began to lead a 
most austere and holy life, in a hermitage on a lonely rock 
near the monastery at Vallombrosa, and refused to be reinstated 
in his office. He also belonged to the Company of La Scala, 
but up to 1376 (the date of his first letter to Father Flete) 
they had not met, though Don John says he had long desired 
to see one of whom he had so often heard. 

It appears from another letter of Don John’s, that Father | 
Flete had been told that Don John had been censuring St. 
Catherine and accusing her of folly. It is rather amusing to 
find Brother John attributing the English hermit’s mistake to 
his scanty knowledge of the Italian language, or at least of 
Don John’s dialect, which, seeing that he was a Florentine, 
was probably not so pure as that which the Sienese speak, 
for even the peasants in Siena speak the best and purest Ital- 
ian, and are said to be natural orators. 

Brother John had heard a report that women were about 
to join in the Crusade which St. Catherine was endeavoring to 
inaugurate, and he, most wisely, strongly disapproved of this, 
and expressed his disapproval very forcibly in a letter to a 
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Florentine lady who had proposed going to fight the Saracens. 
In this letter he mentioned St. Catherine, and said that if she 
had been preaching that women would find Christ by going to 
the Crusades, he emphatically denied it, and he further told 
his correspondent to ask the saint if she had found Him by 
gadding about or by prayer. 

In his very long reply to Father Flete, Don John shows 
conclusively that his devotion to St. Catherine was no less than 
that of the hermit of Lecceto, who then wrote a conciliatory 
epistle to the Vallombrosan hermit, and received another very 
lengthy effusion in reply. 

About this time, Father Flete’s solitude was disturbed by 
the most distracting news that could have penetrated to it. 
Neither famine nor earthquakes nor war could have been so 
disquieting to Catholics as the Papal schism, which now pierced 
the heart of the Church, and eventually led to war, when some 
of the Cardinals, who had elected Urban VI. Pope in place of 
Gregory XI., now turned against him and set up an antipope 
under the title of Clement VII. 

This event took Catherine to Rome, where she suggested to 
Urban VI. that he should call to Rome to advise him certain 
holy men, among them Don John of the Cells, two other her- 
mits from Spoleto, Father William Flete, and another Augus- 
tianian hermit, Brother Anthony of Nizza. All these were 
summoned by a papal brief, but the two hermits of Lecceto 
refused to go, notwithstanding that St. Catherine wrote to urge 
them to do so, wittily remarking in her letter, ‘‘that they need 
not be afraid of losing their solitude, for there they would 
find plenty of woods.” 

This first letter did not move the hermits from their be- 
loved seclusion, so the saint wrote a second letter to Brother 
Anthony, in which she said: 


It seems from the letter which Father William sent me that 
neither he nor you intend to come. I shall not answer that 
letter, but I groan from my heart at his simplicity, and to see 
how little he cares for God’s honor or the good of his neigh- 
bor. It it is out of humility and the fear of losing his peace, 
he should ask permission of the Vicar of Christ and beg him 
to be so good as to leave him undisturbed in his solitude, and 
then leave the decision in his hands. But your devotion can- 
not be very solid or you would not lose it by a change ot 
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place. Father Andrew of Lucca and Father Paulinus have 
not acted so; they are old and infirm but they set out at once. 
They are come. They have obeyed; and though they wish 
very much to return to their cells, yet they will not cast off 
the yoke of obedience; they have come to suffer and to per- 
fect themselves in the midst of prayers and tears. This is the 
right way of acting. 


This severe letter had the desired effect on Brother Anthony, 
who obeyed and set out for Rome, where he died; but Father 
Flete only sought a still more retired spot on the other side 
of the forest, called the Wood of the Lake. 

We wonder at Father Fliete’s temerity in venturing to dis- 
obey a Pontiff of such violent temper as Urban VI., who, by 
his severity and overbearing conduct, alienated even the Car- 
dinals who had elected him; but he was in many other ways 
a very fine character. Mother Drane thinks the Pope must 
have excused the hermit from going to Rome, and says that 
St. Catherine was not seriously displeased with him for his dis- 
obedience, though she scolded him well for it. At any rate, 
if she was angry at the time, she forgave him, since before 
she died she sent a message to him, asking him to remember 
her spiritual children, whom she committed to his care. 

This happened in 1380, and it is said by Ambrose Landuc- 
cio in Sylva Jtalica, that Father Flete died the same year; 
but this is disproved by the fact that his panegyric on St. 
Catherine was written in 1382. It seems likely that he died 
soon after St. Catherine, probably in middle life, for he evi- 
dently was neither old nor infirm in 1378, when St. Catherine 
compared him, to his disadvantage, with Father Paulinus and 
Father Andrew. 

We do not know the date when the holy hermit first went 
to Lecceto; all we know is, that he had been living there 
twelve years before he met St. Catherine; neither do we know 
the date of this first meeting, but it was certainly before 1376. 
In that year she went to Lecceto, and dictated to him in the 
chapel there a treatise called ‘“‘The Relation of a Doctrine,” 
which he translated into Latin, so he must have lived at least 
nineteen years in these hermitages. 

He was not, strictly speaking, either an anchorite or a 
recluse, for he was not enclosed, but moved about from cell to 
cell, usually sleeping in his monastery. He wrote, like most 
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medizval writers, in Latin, but of his writings only a few re- 
main, and none of these few has ever been printed or pub- 
lished. A fifteenth-century MS. of one of them, called De Re- 
mediis Contra Tentationes,is in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, to which it was given by King George I. It was 
originally in the library of Bishop Moore, who was translated 
from Norwich to Ely. There were five other MSS. in the same 
collection, called the Norwich MSS. ; two of Father Flete’s writ- 
ings are now in the library at Siena. Four of these five MSS. 
were learned epistles to various members of the Augustinian 
Order in England, and the most interesting was a book of 
Predictions to the English of Calamities Coming Upon England. 
One of these predictions, which has, alas! come too true, was 
that England would lose the Catholic faith. Father Flete is 
said to have had these revelations, concerning the future, made 
to him in his contemplations. 

He was considered a saint by his contemporaries, especially 
by his own order, and by his Italian contemporaries, who said 
of him that he lived a most holy and ascetic life, that he drank 
only vinegar and water, and was also very learned. Gabellicus 
mentions him among the saints of the reformed Augustinians 
in Italy. 

In these days of reprints of medizval books, it might be 
worth while to translate and publish Father Flete’s treatise On 
Resisting Temptations, and also, if the MS. can be found, the 
Predictions of the Calamities Coming Upon England. The prob- 
ability is that his contemporaries were right in thinking that 
the holy hermit had the gift of prophecy, for all who have 
written of him speak of his great sanctity, and prophecy is one 
of the signs of, an heroic degree of sanctity. We know that 
he forsook the world expressly to exercise himself in contem- 
plative prayer, to which he had so great an attraction, and in 
which he attained a very high degree of perfection. His un- 
common mystical experiences testify to this. Mother Drane 
telis us that he and St. Catherine met in the spirit, and knew 
each other long before they met in the flesh. 

It is not at all unusual for those who, like Father Flete, 
have left the world expressly to give themselves up to contem- 
plation, to be favored with a keen knowledge of whither the 
tendencies of the age are leading mankind. St. Bridget of Swe- 
den, in some of her revelations, foresaw coming events; other 
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recluses, like Blessed Juliana of Norwich, have had revelations; 
and the poetical rhapsodies of Richard Rolle, the holy hermit 
of Hampole, are sometimes so exquisitely beautiful, that we can 
but think they were inspired. That William Flete, living as he 
did, a hundred and fifty years before the so-called Reformation, 
should have foreseen that England would lose the Catholic faith, 
shows that he had some claim to be credited with the gift ot 
prophecy; though we must not forget that he was a contem- 
porary of John Wiclif, and the rumor of the latter’s heretical 
opinions had undoubteely reached Lecceto. We feel certain of 
this because another Austin Friar, Father Bakin, a celebrated 
preacher, was one of the most successful of Wiclif’s oppo- 
nents, and reports of his sermons, then causing a great sensa- 
tion in London, would no doubt have been sent to Father Flete 
by some of his religious brethren. Father Bakin was consid- 
ered the greatest living theologian of his day, and there can be 
little doubt that Father Flete, in his cell at Lecceto, was in- 
formed of the arguments he used in his controversy with the 
great fourteenth-century heretic, for monks and friars were great 
letter-writers in those times. People wrote much less frequently 
then than we do in these days of postal facilities, but they 
made up for the infrequency by the length of their effusions, 
as Father Flete’s own epistles testify. 

We wonder if Father Flete foresaw that several of his reli- 
gious brethren would suffer martyrdom under Henry VIII., as 
they did and are now beatified. Torellus, in his Augustinian 
Age, is of opinion that Father Flete went back to England 
after the death of St. Catherine in 1381, and there introduced 
the reform of Lecceto, and that same year “ migrated to hea- 
ven.” He so judges, because there is no mention of Father 
Flete’s death or burial in the book of the dead at Lecceto, and 
in the case of the death of a religious of such known sanctity 
as Father William Flete it can hardly be supposed that his 
name would be passed over. 

Gandolphus, another of his biographers, puts the date of 
his death, from the study of some Sienese MSS., at 1383, which 
is probably as near as we shall get to it, unless more informa- 
tion about this holy man is discovered. 
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The authenticity of this celebrated 

THE MIRACLE OF ST. JAN- miracle* is defended in a thor- 
UARIUS. oughly systematic form by a French 

professor of science, who was con~ 

verted from infidelity by his own personal study of the miracu- 
lous manifestations at Lourdes. He has closely observed the 
miracle of St. Januarius for several successive years, and ap- 
plied to it, in rigorous method, some scientific tests of which 
it is susceptible. One of these tests was that of spectral anal- 
ysis, which demonstrates that the substance contained in the 
phial is true blood. This substance is not naturally liquifiable ; 
consequently, the liquification, which, for centuries, has taken 
place on the feast of the saint, is not a natural phenomenon. 
The other test is the considerable increase in weight and vol- 
ume which occurs during the process of the miracle in the 
hermetically sealed flask. Professor Cavéne demonstrates that 
there is no room for the hypotheses of trickery and fraud as an 
explanation of the effect; and he also refutes the other theories 
that unbelievers have advanced; 7. ¢., that the result is an ef- 
fect of Vesuvius, or the application of heat through the hand- 
ling of the phial in the course of its exposition during the days 
of the annual novena. The scientific section, while the most 
valuable part of M. Cavéne’s work, is not its only excellence. 
He introduces his subject with a discussion, from the philo- 
sophic point of view, of the possibility of miracles; then he 
indicates their value as a divine confirmation of revelation and 
of the claims of the Catholic Church. He next gives us a 
brief biography of St. Januarius; and afterwards recounts the 
historical data available, especially from the year 1389, to 
prove the annual recurrence of the miraculous liquefaction of 
‘the blood in the phial at the Cathedral of Naples, and of the 
exudations exhibited by the stone at Pozzuoli. In passing, he 
brings forward for refutation, some of the criticisms and ob- 
jections advanced against the miracle by men whose names 
live in literature—the Calvinist Doumoulin, Addison, Duclos, 
Dumas; as well as its contemporary assailants. This fine apol- 
ogia of M. Cavéne is all the more effective because, though 





* Le Célébre Miracle de Saint Janvier, 2 Naples et Pouzzoles, Par Léon Cavéne, Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 
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his piety and devout conviction are manifest, he preserves the 
calm, unemotional, objective tone proper to the scientific searcher 
or historian. Books such as this, or Bertrim’s work on Lourdes, 
are at least as likely to prove efficient arguments for Catholic 
truth to the present generation as our formal defences which 
were constructed for another age, when those outside the 
Church still shared with us a belief in some fundamental 
Christian dogmas which their descendants hold to very lightly, 
if at all. 
This characteristic piece of pains- 
THE CHRISTIAN FESTI- taking German scholarship* has 
VALS. been enjoying, for nearly ten years 
past, the approval of historical crit- 
ics in Germany, France, and Italy. Embodying the assured 
results of modern investigation, it is a fine exposition of the 
antiquity of some of the chief liturgical observances in the 
Church’s calendar. The book is intended chiefly for theolog- 
ical students and the younger clergy; but it will also be ap- 
preciated by that growing section. of the laity which loves to 
be well-informed on matters pertaining to the discipline and 
practice of the Church. How much more instruction is im- 
parted in Germany on this matter than in our schools may be 
judged from the fact that this book is intended, not only for 
theological students but also for lay teachers, because “the 
Minister of Public Worship in Prussia has recently (12th of 
September, 1898) required from candidates tor the office of 
Catholic teacher in higher-grade schools, a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the ecclesiastical year among their other qual- 
ifications.” Besides the exposition of the origin and history 
of all the great festivals, the chief saints’ days, the ember and 
rogation days, the work contains a critical account of the 
sources, #. ¢., the earliest Christian calendars, the various mar- 
tyrologies, pee the later calendars that appeared from the 
eighth till the eleventh century. 


We commend strongly to the no- 

LIFE OF CHRIST. tice of Catholic publishers the ex- 

ample of Messrs. Longmans, who 

have just issued, at the price of twenty-five cents, a well- 

* Heortology. A History of the Christian Festivals from their Origin to the Present Day, By 

Dr. K. A. Heinrich Kellner. Translated by a priest of the Diocese of Westminster. St, 
Louis: B, Herder. 
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printed edition of the English version of Abbé Fouard’s great 
Life of Christ.* When books of this character appear from 
our Catholic booksellers, for some reason or another, they 
are sold at prices which cannot be called popular; and then 
we wonder how it comes that the bulk of the laity is so in- 
different to Catholic literature of the higher quality. To bring 
within the reach of everybody books of this type, and there 
are many of them, would be a genuine exercise of the apos- 
tolate of the press. 


The latest number of Les Saints 

THE SAINTS. series is a life of St. Thomas of 

Canterbury,t by Mgr. Demimuid. 

The writer has kept in view the ideal which the editors of this 

now numerous collection of saints’ biographies have set up: a 

strict adherence to the canons of historical writing, combined 

with solid edification, effected by bringing out the spiritual 

greatness of the man and the significance for religion of the 
great struggle in which he fought and died. 


The editor of this compilation,} to 
ROADS TO ROME. whom the English Roads to Rome 
suggested the task of obtaining a 
similar collection of the records of American converts, is to be 
congratulated on the fruit of her endeavor. There can be no 
doubt but that the book will be a beacon to show many 
others the course to the haven of rest. These stories of how 
sO many men and women, Americans by descent and birth, 
bred in American ways and traditions, and looking at life with 
American eyes, came to see, notwithstanding their Protestant 
origins, that truth is in the Catholic Church alone, cannot but 
have an intimate personal message for many another American 
who has yet to make the journey. 

The starting-points have been various: in a few instances 
it was Presbyterianism; in more, seme form of evangelical 
Protestantism; frequently, Unitarianism; but in most cases, 
the Episcopal Church. The reasons for conversion, too, differ 

* The Christ, the Sonof God. A Life of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. By the Abbé 
Constant Fouard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

t St. Thomas 2 Becket, Par Mgr. Demimuid. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 


* Some Roads to Rome in America, Being Personal Records of Conversions to the Catholic 
Church. By Georgina Pell Curtis. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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widely. Most commonly the first motive was dissatisfaction and 
unrest on account of doubt, or the insufficiency of the religious 
system in which the future convert was brought up. Then, 
books, the attraction of the Catholic ritual, association with 
Catholics, strengthened the impulse; and, generally speaking, 
a course of reading on the claims and doctrines of Catholicism 
followed. One cannot but remember that God works in a mys- 
terious way His wonders to perform, when one notices some 
of the untoward incidents that contributed towards the work of 
grace—the recollection of an impression made in childhood by 
the serenity of a Quaker meeting, a bitter sermon against the 
Church, a novel of Zola, or the strange dilemma proposed by 
a serious non-Catholic friend: either the Catholic Church or 
the Mormon Church is the Church of God. One is less sur- 
prised to learn that a word from Longfellow helped on one lit- 
tle boy, who has since become a valiant soldier of truth, as ed- 
itor of one of our most respected Catholic periodicals, ‘‘ My 
vocation to the priesthood,” writes one—our readers would 
not forgive us if we anticipated the pleasure they will have in 
finding the name for themselves in the volume—‘“‘ was encour- 
aged by Longfellow. He once asked me in his kindly way what 
I intended to be when I became a man. My prompt answer 
was: ‘A Catholic priest and a missionary among the Indians.’ 
He smiled, probably at the presumptuousness of the idea, but 
there was something impressive in his voice when, looking 
down at me, he said: ‘I am very glad you have such an in- 
tention.’ Of course I felt sure of being on the right path, since 
Mr. Longfellow had given his approval.” 

Many have been generous in the fullness with which they 
have entered into detail. Mr. Spearman, the novelist, and the 
distinguished botanist, Dr. E. Green, furnish miniature auto- 
biographies, in which there is not a word too much. The thirty 
odd pages in which Miss Susie Swift tells of her evolution from 
the character of Brigadier in the Salvation Army to that of a 
Dominican nun is only too short. The palm for brevity is 
borne off by Mr. John Mitchell, the labor leader, who, with 
characteristic modesty, occupies scarcely half a page. This rich 
record of invitations heeded may well be interpreted to sup- 
port the conviction of a contributor who states that: ‘‘ Cath- 
olicity is latent in the average American, and awaits only the 
exercise of spiritual candor to be evoked in practice.” 
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The history of that most dismal 
CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. epoch in English Catholicism, the 

eighteenth century, truly called a 
“time of depression, of lost hopes, and discouragement,” is 
the subject of two works,* which serve as a background to 
heighten the significance of the great Eucharistic Congress 
which London witnessed last year. The first of these consists 
of the notes of Dr. John Kirk, who was well known nearly 
a century ago as an indefatigable student of later Catholic 
history in England. From about the year 1776 he labored 
for fifty years in order to collect data for the purpose of con- 
tinuing Dodd’s Church History down to his own day. But the 
work of collection left him no time to complete his project. 
His great mass of biographical notes are now published and 
will be of prime value to whoever is destined to carry out the 
work. Even in their present shape they assist us to form a 
fair idea of the condition of English Catholics from the days 
of Anne down to the close of the penal times. The names, 
arranged in alphabetical order, belong}to every conspicuous rank 
of society, those of theiclergy and gentry predominating. Many 
of the names have rich historical associations, stretching back 
far beyond the bad days of the Reformation; and the list of 
secular priests and religious orders indicate that even in the 
darkest times there was a goodly number of devoted men who 
kept the lamp of faith burning, however low, till the coming 
of the new dawn. 


The history of English Catholicism during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century is amply treated in two large vol- 
umes +t by a writer whose family name is closely associated 
with the full tide of the revival which had its beginnings in 
this period. His motive for selecting this period he explains 
in the preface. One of his confréres, Dr. Burton, is preparing 
a life of Bishop Challoner, which will cover the later penal 
times. The period from the revival of the hierarchy is already 
amply recorded. The present work brings the story up to the 
beginning of the last century; there still remains, therefore, a 
gap of about fifty years down to the establishment of the 

* Biographies of English Catholics in the Eighteenth Century, By Rev. John Kirk. Edited 
by J. H. Pollen, S.J., and Edwin Burton,D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England. 1781-1803, By Bernard Ward, 
F.R.H.S. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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hierarchy, which he hopes—and every one who will appreciate 
the excellence of this work must trust that the hope will be 
realized—to fill later on. 

The entire country is covered by the present writer; but 
the story of the London district is dealt with in much greater 
detail than is that of any other section. The writer traces with 
grateful fidelity the great advantages that accrued to the English 
Church from the coming of the French ¢migré clergy during 
the Revolution; and follows minutely the grave and threaten- 
ing divisions brought about by the controversies concerning the 
oath. The disputes between the laity and their hierarchical 
rulers, and among the rulers themselves, about the time of the 
Relief Act, which in the Midland District were not settled till 
the first years of the nineteenth century, are also set forth. 
Occasionally Mgr. Ward is obliged to follow English interests 
beyond the Channel, on account of the dissolution of English 
foundations abroad during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. He also digresses somewhat concerning the events attend- 
ing the establishment of the Concordat in France; but he gener- 
ally sticks very closely to his proper subject; so much so, in- 
deed, that he neglects many opportunities to add a touch of 
the picturesque to his narratives. 


If you desire some handy standard by which to compare the 
position of Catholicism in England to-day, with that which it oc- 
cupied a hundred years ago, you have one at hand, of a very 
attractive pattern, designed and constructed by a wit who has 
by no means suppressed his characteristic talent while mak- 
ing the instrument. Turn from the historian of the eighteenth 
century and take up The Catholic Who's Who for 1909.* Inthe 
former we see “‘the Catholics in England, found in corners and 
alleys and cellars and on the housetops, or in the recesses of the 
country, cut off from the populous world around them, and 
dimly seen, as if through a mist, or in twilight, as ghosts flit- 
ting to and fro, by the high Protestants, the lords of the earth.” 
The latter book is the register of a great community, members 
of which are to be found in every honorable walk of life. 
This roll call of British Catholics not only witnesses to an im- 
mense growth already attained, but also, if we look at the pro- 


* The Catholic Who's Who for 1909. Edited by Sir F. C, Burnand, New York: Benzi= 
ger Brothers. 
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portion of converts which it contains, gives solid promise that 
the expansion will continue to be vigorously carried on. It 
cannot but be a cause of deep gratification to all who love the 
Church to observe that her wonderful progress in America, 
England, and the English-speaking world in general, is helping 
to counterbalance the losses and adversities which she is suffer- 
ing in the Latin countries. The present edition of this hand- 
book contains six hundred new names, and a long list of British 
subjects who have received papal titles of nobility and other 
distinctions. 


We may note here an interesting French biography of an 
English convert of the last generation,* written by her son, a 
French ecclesiastic. The lady was Miss Lechmere, born in 1829, 
the daughter of Sir Edmund Lechmere, the head of an old 
Worcestershire family. She was converted in France, entering 
the Church in 1850, and afterwards married a French gentle- 
man named d’Arras, and ended her beautifully Christian life 
in 1897. 


An English translation of Cardi- 
ST. MELANIA. dinal Rampolla’s Life of St. Mel- 
ania,t the French edition of which 
received a notice in these columns, has just appeared. This 
translation by no means represents the complete work of the 
learned Cardinal, which is a masterpiece of the highest scholar- 
ship and erudition. It has set scholars wondering how the au- 
thor, while discharging the exacting duties of Secretary of State 
under Leo XIII., could have found the time to compose it. 
The editor of this translation has omitted the vast array of 
notes (which he says would fill nearly a thousand pages) of the 
original, and has reproduced only the story of the saint and 
the history of her times as they are incorporated in the Cardi- 
nal’s work. This biography is an authentic human document, 
the value of which Father Thurston emphasizes by contrasting 
it with another type which he describes thus: 


In no species of serious composition, as Father Delehaye, 
the Bollandist, has lately instructed us, have so many differ- 


* Une Anglaise Convertie. Par P. H.d’Arras. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 


- + The Life of St. Melania. By his Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla. Translated by E. 
y. Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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ent types of historically worthless materials—folk-lore, myth, 
legend, not to speak of pure fabrications—palmed themselves 
off upon the unsuspecting good faith of the pious believer. 
We might almost say that the bulk of these documents, be- 
longing to certain specified epochs, are devoid of any touch 
of human individuality. They are like the portraits of Holy 
Doctors or Virgins, painted according to the canons of Byzan- 
tine art. We might shuffle all the names and almost all the 
dates, and the new arrangement would be just as near the 
truth, as much or as little instructive, as the old. 


This life, on the contrary, belongs to the smaller class which, 
besides being authentic history, is a real source of edification, 
inasmuch as it describes a genuine conflict between nature 
and grace, in a human soul. The story of this great patrician 
woman, who gave up exalted rank and a fortune, which even 
in our own day would be called colossal, is peculiarly appro- 
priate in our own times. 


Consistently with the purpose of 
IMMORTALITY. the Oxford Library Series, of which 
his volume on Jmmortality* is a 
number, Canon Holmes addresses himself to devout laymen who 
desire instruction, but are not attracted by learned theological 
treatises. Although he presents some arguments in favor of 
immortality, he rather assumes that his audience already believe, 
and desire only confirmation of their conviction, and more in- 
formation regarding the character of the future life. His pres- 
entation of the argument from the aspirations of the soul is 
merely to affirm that the individual nature, being incapable of 
perfection as an individual, seeks the social state and the com- 
munion of saints in order to find there the consummation of 
its longings. A chapter entitled “Immortality and Psychology” 
treats of the value claimed for spiritistic phenomena; and an- 
other seeks an answer to the question: Do the dead know? 
by insisting on the fact that as ignorance or suspense concern- 
ing the fate of those we love is always pain for us, the blessed 
cannot but know how the loved ones whom they have left be- 
hind fare. 
In treating of the future life Canon Holmes sticks to the 
Anglican conception that the joys of Paradise are not unalloyed 
* Immortality. By E. E. Holmes. New York: Longmans, Green & Ce. 
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with pain; for the life of the blessed must be one of progress, 
and progress involves pain. This is the point on which the 
Canon is most directly in contradiction with Catholic theology ; 
though he comes near another collision on the nature of eter- 
nal punishment, which he seems—his view is stated rather in- 
definitely—almost to deprive of its painfulness. 

He makes an eloquent defence of the doctrine of prayers 
for the dead, and claims that it is quite consistent with the 
condemnation of ‘‘the Roman doctrine concerning purgatory ” 
by Article XXII. of the Church of England. Until a compara- 
tively recent date almost the entire Church of England inter- 
preted, and the greater portion of it even to-day interprets, this 
Article as a peremptory condemnation of the Catholic custom of 
praying for the dead. The Canon.endeavors to evade the diffi- 
culty by treating the Article as condemning the idea that souls 
are tormented in purgatory and may be released from it by 
indulgences. If the Canon would examine the essentials of the 
doctrine of purgatory—he has viewed it chiefly in the light of 
those arithmetical calculations of sins and penalties in which 
some Catholic writers indulge—he would see that, unless it too 
is accepted, prayer for the dead can have no value except as an 
expression of affection. Our dissent from the writer on these 
and a few minor points, must not standin the way of admiring 
the strong faith which breathes in his pages, and the earnest 
yet gentle persuasiveness with which he impresses it on his 
readers, by appealing strongly to the heart. 


Accustomed as we are to take 

THE WITNESS OF THE western history as the history of 
WILDERNESS. the world, it requires a mental ef- 

fort to grasp the fact that there 

exists to-day a people who, in all the essentials of character 
and mode of life, are the same as they were ‘before ancient 
Rome was founded.* Before Rome was founded! That wasa 
modern date in their history; they were much the same as 
they are to-day when the three friends came to Job to offer 
him their too judicious sympathy on the occasion of his re- 
verses. The offspring of Hagar, the modern Bedouin of the 
desert, has been studied closely by a clergyman of the Church 


* The Witness of the Wilderness, By G. Robinson Lees. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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of England, long resident in Palestine, who offers a charming 
little book as the fruit of his personal observations, supple- 
mented by the study of the best contemporary authorities. 
His main purpose is to draw attention to the resemblances be- 
tween modern Arab life and the occasional glimpses which 
the Old Testament, and, less profusely, the Gospels, throw upon 
the character, morals, manners, and customs of these tribes, 
He also discusses briefly the nature and effects of Mahomet- 
anism; and tells us how far the Bedouin accepts its tenets 
and practices its code. The Arab of the desert is not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lee, a very intelligent or faithful exponent of Is- 
lam: 

His conception of fate springs irresistibly from his con- 
sciousness of the transcending greatness of what is outside 
his own feeble existence. He believes in an arbitrary and in- 
exorable law proceeding from an objective Power that en- 
closes and molds his own subjective activity. The vast ex- 
panse of heaven with which he is so familiar and the exten- 
sive landscape over which he travels is the boundless empire 
of the supreme Ruler of man’s destiny. He is impressed with 
the awful majesty of the Being Who wills all things, and he 
accepts the ills of life with a marvelous resignation as being 
according to His dispensation. So overwhelming is the sense 
of the power of the Almighty, that there seems to be no room 
left for the willof man. The principle of ‘‘ Islam ’’ is shorn 
of its grandeur by the absence of the consciousness of posses- 
sion of a will to submit to the control of a superior being. 


Strife and bloodshed and cattle-raiding are the features of 
their daily life. Polygamy is practised as in patriarchal days; 
and the woman is the household drudge. But she is also the 
object of man’s solicitude and care. 


Whatever they may do, they never forfeit the esteem of 
their sex, nor the appreciation of men generally, and never 
fall into the terrible state of infamy that is reached sometimes 
in the centers of civilization. There are no abandoned wo- 
men, no victims of man’s vicious nature, left todiein hopeless 
misery, scorned by all who confess that a woman gave them 
birth and nourished them. with a boundless affection. 


A number of neat, clear photogravures enhance the interest 
and value of the book. 
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This effort of a busy lawyer to 
EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. spread the knowledge and love of 

the Church’s treasury of song,* 
by providing accurate and agreeable translations of the Latin 
originals, cannot be too highly commended. The Breviary was 
not always and should not be to-day a closed book to the 
laity; the movement for congregational singing, dating at least 
from St. Ambrose, should not stop until many of St. Ambrose’s 
hymns, for instance, are as familiar to the pew-holder as to 
the pastor. The present volume contains one hundred and 
seventy songs, ranging in time from the fourth century to the 
sixteenth, containing the less known works of Prudentius, For- 
tunatus, Odo of Cluny, Urban VIII., as well as the ever ad- 
mired verses of St. Bernard, Thomas of Celano, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Jacopone da Todi. Judge Donahoe assigns thirty- 
two authentic hymns to St. Ambrose, omitting some of the 
eighteen ascribed to him by other editors; he credits St. 
Gregory with sixteen, while the Benedictines give him only 
eight; he does not include the Irish Liber Hymunorum, nor 
hymns by St. Felix Ennodius, St. Peter Damian, and Adam of 
St. Victor. The biographical notes are interesting, though 
sometimes too brief; the indexes are accurate; the appearance 
of the book attractive; the price somewhat too high for the 
man in the street. One might wish that the translator had 
followed Cardinal Newman in variety of meter, and in concrete 
phrasing to a greater degree, especially from his success with 
the Nocte Surgentes and the Ecce Jam Noctis, both excellently 
done in the Sapphics of the original. 


A neat little book 7+ of answers to 

CONTROVERSY. - a number of objections and argu- 
ments frequently urged by the 

opponents of the Church has just been published by Dr. Lam- 
bert, of Ingersoll fame. He first treats a few of the objections 
urged against all religion and Christianity in general by free- 
thinkers; and then takes up those of Protestants against the 
Church; closing with some excuses pleaded by Catholics to 
reconcile the opposition existing between their belief and their 


* Zarly Christian Hymas. Translated by Daniel Joseph Donahoe. New York: The 
Grafton Press. 

t Short Answers to Common Objections Against Religion. By Mgr. de Segur. Edited by 
Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL.D. Brooklyn: International Catholic Truth Society. 
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practice. Mgr. de Segur is direct, brief, and persuasive, with 
a tendency to infuse occasionally a little pungency into the re- 
torts to the adversary. 

The treatment of some historical questions might have been 
greatly strengthened by the editor if he had added recent 
non-Catholic historians—a resource for our controversialists 
which is, happily, growing larger and larger every day. 


The appearance of a third edition of Father Burke’s little 
vest-pocket vade mecum for non-Catholics desirous of learning 
the nature of everyday Catholic ceremonies and practices in- 
dicates its popularity.* Catholics are frequently asked by well- 
disposed outsiders for something short to read concerning 
Catholic worship. They can meet the request with Father 
Burke’s assistance. 


One of the most perplexing and 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL most important cares of a pastor, 
TRAINING. the organization and maintenance 
of his Sunday-School in a state of 
vital, energetic efficiency, often rewards him with much less 
fruit than the zealous labor which he lavished on it might lead 
him reasonably to expect. Where lay the fault? Probably 
any one who has had this experience will find some light on 
past failure and help towards future success, if he studies Father 
Sloan’s new book on Sunday-School work.f This one, addressed 
to directors, is marked by the same thorough acquaintance 
with the factors in the problem, the same sound judgment, 
and the same attention to seemingly trivial but really import- 
ant detail, as characterized the author’s other work for the 
teacher. Here teacher and pupil, methods and material equip- 
ment, souls and bodies, are all considered from the point of 
view of the man who is ultimately responsible for the success 
or failure of this serious charge. How serious it is, and how 
far from successful, commonly speaking, it is in one or two 
very important respects, Father Sloan tells us very clearly. 
He treats the entire subject systematically and in an eminently 
practical way. 


* Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. By Rev. J. J. Burke. Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

tThe Sunday-School Director's Guide to Success. By Rev. Patrick J. Sloan. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 
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An excellent little book for teachers, but more especially 
for parents, is Mrs. Burke’s Child Study and Education.* She 
gathers into small compass some ripe fruit of modern scientific 
pedagogy, combined with solid ancient wisdom approved of by 
time, which some of the exponents of modern pedagogy are 
at times disposed to pass over a little too lightly. Her topic 
is chiefly the home-training of the child, and its bearing upon 
concurrent or subsequent school-education. It would probably 
be treated as a piece of revolutionary insolence to suggest that 
a book of this sort might be studied with profit in advanced 
convent schools, Yet some knowledge of how best to train 
the child, religiously, morally, and intellectually, would not be 
a worthless or pernicious acquisition for girls who, in most 
cases, are destined to be the mothers of families. If they do 
not acquire, when at school, some systematic instruction to help 
them, in the future, to discharge one of the greatest duties of 
their office, where will they get it? Mrs. Burke’s book will be 
found to be most serviceable. 


In choosing this title? for a vol- 
THE SPRINGS OF HELICON. ume which contains the substance 

of his two official courses of lec- 
tures, delivered in 1906 and 1908, the occupant of the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford University was not merely caught by a 
pretty or traditional phrase. In its original place, that phrase 
conveyed, in fine concentration, the truth that all European 
poetry is connected with and indebted to Greece; and that 
English poetry especially is indebted to the Grecian stream, 
from which it has borrowed, directly and indirectly, at three 
turning points of its development. These three stages, which 
Professor Mackail has selected in order to study the growth 
and progress of English poetry as a phase of life, are em- 
bodied in Chaucer, Spencer, and Milton. Each of these is 
treated at considerable length in an essay abounding in erudite, 
broad, and luminous criticism. Professor Mackail is learned 
and technical without being pedantic; he has to convey subtle 
appreciations of the supra-sensuous and intangible in terms 
proper to concrete expression; but he manages to express in- 
telligibly what he wants to say, and he has always something 


* Child Study and Education. By Mrs. B. E. Burke. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t The Springs of Helicon: A Study in the Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By I. W. Mackail. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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to say that is worth listening to. It is too late a day to find 
anything brilliantly original to say regarding these three poets; 
the field has been long since reaped and gleaned. But Pro- 
fessor Mackail has sifted and ground the wheat, and baked it 
with skill, as he added to the flour a sound leaven of his own. 

The excellence of this work is general throughout; so that 
there are few particularly striking passages that insist upon 
quotation. The following one, however, may be cited as a 
favorable example: 


There is a natural tendency in the human mind to confuse 
imagination with imagery. The difference between them is 
that between creation on the one hand and invention on the 
other, and it is vital. Spencer thought (so far as he did 
think) in images. His inventiveness, his faculty for pouring 
forth an endless stream of imagery is unsurpassed, just as is 
his faculty for conveying this imagery in unfailingly fluent 
and melodious language. He is a complete master of decora- 
tive art, so far as this very fertility and fluency do not, as we 
may think, lead himto make his decoration too intricate, to 
overload his ornament. But while all art is decoration, it is 
not in its merely decorative quality that art can be great art, 
can fully realize itstunction. Todo this it must rise from in- 
vention to creation. Its imagery must be transmuted by im- 
agination ; it must not only adorn, but interpret, and, in a 
sense, make life. 


Sexton Maginnis, with his glossy 
silk hat, his somewhat adulterated 
brogue, his unrighteous contempt 
for the unregenerate ‘‘ Dago,” his well-founded respect for Her- 
self, and reverence suffused with salutary fear for his mother. 
-inelaw, has already made his bow in one of our magazines to 
what has proved an appreciative public. A critic suffering from 
the mania for classification might place this series of amusing 
sketches * alongside of My New Curate, as an American counter- 
part of those inimitable scenes from Irish life, as seen through 
the rectory window. Dr. Egan, however, confines himself to 
the ripples on the surface, and does not touch the deeper cur- 
rents. He entertains us with a rapidly-moving set of situa- 
tions, illustrating widespread characteristics of clergy and laity 


THE WILES OF SEXTON 
MAGINNIS. 


* The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis. By Maurice Francis Egan. New York: The Century 
Company. 
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as they are to be found everywhere in our towns and cities: 
the earnest, devoted, not over-cultured but theologically well- 
educated Father Dudley, who knows he understands the people, 
and sometimes finds his knowledge at fault; the refined con- 
vert, Father Blodgett, who, in Father Dudley’s opinion, doesn’t 
understand the people at all, and will certainly make a mess of 
his parish, yet who, somehow, manages to succeed, notwith- 
standing that he smashes all Maginnis’ judgments concerning 
both social and spiritual values in respective application to the 
Ryans, the Moldonovos, the Germans, and a black atheist whose 
chief crime is that he is threatening to cenfer high distinction 
on the upstart Ryans. 

Maginnis is a very Machiavelli for plotting and design. 
But his purpose is usually ad majorem Dei Gloriam,; and his 
methods are not by any means unfathomable. There is plenty 
of kindly humor throughout the book; and its strength is sub- 
dued to the capacity of the most delicate digestions. While the 
Doctor nowhere sets up a solid meal of entertainment, he treats 
us to an afternoon-tea variety of delicacies served, impeccably, 
according to rule. Now and again one meets an epigram that 
is worth quotation. For instance, a whole treatise on the 
economic character of a large proportion of Southern farming is 
summed up in the remark about the Virginian place of Willie Cur- 
tice. “The place had been worked ‘ on shares,’ but there never 
seemed to be more than one share.” And: we have heard long, 
ponderous sermons which labored, with more or less success, to 
drive home the thought that is neatly and effectively sent into 
the bull’s-eye in the following remark, made by a hitherto 
hopeless agnostic who has had Catholicism presented to him 
in the concrete, through the medium of a genuinely Catholic 
girl: “‘I say, Uncle,’ he declared, as he bade good-bye to his 
reverend relative at the train, ‘a religion that can produce such 
examples of virtue and correct living doesn’t have to be ex- 
amined. A man’s a fool who wants to analyze that sort of 
thing. You don’t look at the roots of a big oak.’” Where 
occasion offers, the Doctor is almost as profuse in his literary 
allusions as Canon Sheehan himself; but he does not imitate 
the Canon’s precision and definiteness; and judging from the 
one place where he makes one of his speakers quote St. Tho- 
mas textually, he is wise in refusing to commit himself in this 
way. 
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A writer who jumped into public 
THE LITTLE GODS. notice some time ago by carrying 
off a handsome prize with his story 
of Fagan has made it the opening of a series of sketches descrip- 
tive of life in the Far East, as it is lived and viewed by American 
soldiers and officials.* The first story is distinctly the best of the 
lot; although they all show power and imagination. They area 
Philippine counterpart of Kipling’s pictures of Tommy Atkins 
in India—‘‘ Put me somewhere east of Suez, where the best is 
like the worst.” The native, as Mr. Thomas draws him, is of 
three types, the bloodthirsty, treacherous, irreconcilable, with 
no tincture of civilization; the half-blood Spanish planter or 
trader, equally treacherous; and the loyal servant who worships 
his white master. The soldiers are, of course, reckless roysterers, 
or abnormally cool gentlemen, flippant or jocular in the face of 
danger, for whom there are no ten commandments, but who 
usually make a successful bid for our sympathy by showing at 
a critical moment that, down deep in their hearts, there are 
strong fibers of feeling and generosity. The work lacks bold- 
ness, not of imagination, but of execution; a little more indi- 
viduality in the characters, a little more of that force which is 
born of intimate personal experience, and The Little Gods would 
approach Kipling in fact, as nearly as it approaches him in 
aspiration. 


To be honest, we must confess to 
A CHILD OF DESTINY. have suffered a disappointment in 
this story.t The genuine gift of 
song, exhibited in some of the two collections of poems from 
Dr. Fischer’s pen, raised the expeetation that this novel might 
prove worthy of the very respectable dress which the publisher 
has bestowed onit. Buta perusal of A Child of Destiny repeated 
the old story—Von omnes possumus omnia. Every one has his 
limitations. The Doctor’s gift is song—not story-telling, or 
dramatic creation. The strongly edifying tone of the novel 
but adds to the regret that an excellent lesson is not con- 
veyed in a way that would deserve for it a wide circle of 
hearers. 


* The Little Gods: A Mosque of the Far East. By Rowland Thomas. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


tA Child of Destiny. By William J. Fischer. Illustrated, Toronto: William Briggs. 
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Leaving the field in which he has 
THE SON OF SIRO. worked to the satisfaction of the 
boys, Father Copus has entered on 
a higher path in historical fiction. The Son of Siro* is founded 
on the Gospel-history, and covers the earlier years of our Lord’s 
life, as well as those of His ministry. Siro’s son is Lazarus; and 
Father Copus identifies Magdalen with Mary of Bethany. The 
story is a fine piece of imaginative construction, directed by 
good taste, which is so indispensable to any one who ventures 
to give a fictitious setting to the life of our Lord. The Master’s 
picture is drawn with striking individuality; and, needless to 
say, His Divinity is uncompromisingly manifested. It would 
be exaggeration to say that this story is a rival to Ben 
Hur, but it is not undeserving of being named with that mas- 
terpiece, though it is constructed on a much less ambitious 
plan, and the author was prohibited from drawing upon mate- 
rials which furnish much of the motives and incidents of Wal- 
lace’s story. Persons unfamiliar with the Gospel-history cannot 
but read it with more intelligence and interest after they will 
have read this attractive story. The suggestion, we think, is 
valuable for both adults and children. 


Mrs. Brookfield has already shown 
A FRIAR OBSERVANT. her acquaintance with the times 
of the Reformation in England, 
and her talent for making the dead bones of history live again, 
and endowiag them with the glow of life from the treasures of 
imagination. She now leads us over seas to make the acquaint- 
ance of a few of the prominent figures in the great upheaval. 
The story ¢ opens in England at the time when Henry VIII. is 
commencing his violent campaign against the papal supremacy. 
A friar, who has been expelled from his convent, hurries to the 
deathbed of a nobleman, who is dying in penury and disgrace, 
a victim of his own loyalty and Henry’s tyranny. The Earl of 
Lhanpylt, as a dyiny request, charges the friar to proceed to 
Germany, in order to seek the Earl’s young daughter, who is 
at one of the German courts; and to deliver to her a packet 
of letters as well as a staff cut from a spot which she loved 
as a child. 
* The Son of Siro. Ry Rev. J. E. Copus,S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ A Friar Observant. By Frances M, Brookfield, St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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So forth the friar goes to the storm-center of the Reforma- 
tion; and before long he learns a great deal about the “new 
faith,” and the new morals; makes the acquaintance of a burly, 
violent, overbearing pastor, who ought to have been a leader 
of free-lances, but who is really Dr. Martin Luther. Soon, be- 
tween the loss of his package and staff and the accidental 
entanglements which his quest of the Lady Anne entail on him, 
the friar makes the acquaintance of Philip of Hesse and bears 
a partin the negotiations and wiles which that artful and reck- 
less man carries on to obtain the consent of Luther to a biga- 
mous marriage. The law of bigamy is expounded by Cardinal 
Farnese who, along with the Emperor, appears on the stage. 

The story has a strong element of romance in it; as you 
may judge from the fact that the friar assists two young Eng- 
lishmen to abduct two ladies from the Castle of Philip, and af- 
terwards arrives at Philip’s court, in the quality of commissioner 
of the Emperor, to forbid the marriage of Philip and Margaret 
von Saal, which he is just in time to witness without being 
able to deliver his message. This picture of the Reformation 
times lacks the fullness of detail and the variety of interests, 
types, and characters, we shall not say of Charles Reade’s novels, 
but even of Father Benson’s. It presents only an episode; but 
the episode is well-conceived and well-related, and the char- 
acters of Luther, Philip, and Margaret are boldly drawn, while 
the friar himself and the Lady Anne are mere marionettes. 
It is a stirring and picturesque tale of the times. 


In Aline of the Grand Woods* we 
ALINE OF THE GRAND g¢t what the sub-title promises 
WOODS. us, a story of Louisiana, full of 
the peculiar elements, physical and 
social, which distinguishes the old Creole State so sharply 
frem every other portion of the country. The story is full of 
incident, and introduces us to quite a little world of characters, 
each one of whom, however brief and transitory may be 
his or her part in the drama, possesses a distinct individual- 
ity, and is true to life. Perhaps the heroine herself is rather 
highly idealized to allow this to be said of her. The best drawn 
character in the book is neither Aline nor her favored lover— 
* Aline of the Grand Woods, By NevilG. Henshaw. New York: The Outing Publish- 
ing Company. 
VOL. LXXX1X.—17 
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for she has two, who have but little in common except their 
attachment to her. Far better done are the delineations of 
Numa le Blanc, the wild, revengeful, bold, and treacherous 
half-Spaniard, who loves Aline; Pére Martian, the Curé; old 
Telesse and his friend the hunchback, the devoted protectors 
of the little girl, who grows up in the cabin of Telesse as his 
niece, but, as the reader knows, is a girl of rank; Monsieur 
Varain, a successful old storekeeper. Around these cling the 
distinctive Creole air which pervades the book. Negroes, 
too, add to the color of the picture; they are not conspicuous, 
but they are true to life, as they are to be seen in their earth- 
ly paradise—around the kitchen of an old palatial Southern 
home. The period of the story is the present day, and the 
writer spares us even the remotest reference to that overwrought 
motive, political sentiment. The story makes no pretension to 
solve character or moral problems. It is a good, downright 
story in the old-fashioned style, moving along the paths of 
real life, which it softens and colors with a tinge of romance. 


‘‘Which is the best manual of phi- 
THE ZNEID IN ENGLISH losophy?” was the question once 
VERSE, put to a professor who had pub- 
lished one himself. Without hesi- 
tation or doubt the answer came: ‘‘My own, certainly; if I 
had not thought so, I would not have published it.” What- 
ever might have been the worth of the judgment, here at least 
was an honest and sensible answer. The same sort of honesty 
and good sense abounds in Mr. Williams’ preface to his versi- 
fied translation of the Aineid.* He speaks, indeed, rather more 
bluntly; for not only does he reckon his own version the best, 
but he declares, with something short of Virgilian grace and 
_ Sweetness, that he has been almost unable to find anything 
worth borrowing from his predecessors, while “all the rhymed 
versions seemed to have a touch of the comic.” Happy are 
the merciless if they obtain mercy! 

For ourselves, stern justice compels us to admit that Mr. 
Williams’ version never, or very seldom, has a touch of the 
comic; that his phrasings are so frequently happy that only a 
successor of churlish originality will refuse to borrow from him ; 


* The Zineid of Virgil, Translated into English verse by Theodore C. Williams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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and that his verse is usually melodious and of a sustained dig- 
nity. No one expects him to reproduce the Virgilian sweet- 
ness and majesty; but he often catches something of the ease, 
the smoothness, the rapidity of the Master. The measure he 
uses is the pentameter blank verse; and in searching our mem- 
ory for an English poem which might convey an idea of Mr. 
Williams’ versification, we lit upon Keats’ Hyperion. There is 
here much of the same ease and flow in the rhythm, but also 
the same inability to give forth those deep organ tones that 
accompany the majestic march of Milton’s verse; while, on the 
other hand, Mr. Williams seldom attains the splendor of phrase 
or sweetness of melody that may almost be called the manner 
of Keats. 

Special attention is directed in the preface to the piety of 
Virgil, as this is usually overlooked or neglected at the pres- 
ent day. In the Middle Ages, surely, this aspect of the poet’s 
work received due attention: Virgil was the poet of the Ages 
of Faith, and was almost counted among the prophets as an 
unconscious Christian. Some of our readers remember—and 
we wish Mr. Williams could have found room for a reference 
to it—the delightful comparison which Newman institutes be- 
tween the spirit of Virgil and the spirit of the Benedictine 
Order.* St. Benedict is Virgil Christianized and turned monk 
—assuredly a poetical, lovable, gentle monk, even though he 
did demolish the statue of Apollo. 

Reader, can we tempt you to take your Virgil to the sea- 
shore or the mountains this summer? If not the original, at 
least Mr. Williams’ translation? Twelve. books of the AZneid, 
one for each day of your two weeks’ vacation—and on Sun- 
days you may read the Rule of St. Benedict! Leave at home 
your popular novel, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the rubbish-heap. Betake yourself to a noble poet, whose 
beauty is like a delightful summer eve, when the sky is filled 
with a soft, effulgent glory and Mother Earth sinks to rest in 
quietness and peace. 

The New Scholar at St. Anne’s,t 

JUVENILES. a sequel to Zhe Madcap Set, is an 
entertaining little story of convent 

boarding-school life. It deals with the fortunes of the stu- 

“See Historical Sketches, essays on The Mission of the Benedictine Order and The Bene- 
dietine Centuries. 

t The New Scholar at St Anne's, By Marion Brunowe. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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dents and teachers when a new and uncomfortably original girl 
suddenly drops down into their rather quiet life. Encouraged 
by a doting and indulgent mother, the new scholar succeeds 
in overturning most of the rules of the school; but in the end 
becomes surprisingly docile. The characters are rather indefi- 
nitely drawn, but the management of the incidents shows a fa- 
miliarity with the atmosphere of a convent boarding-school. 


Madge-Make-the-Best-of-J¢* needs no further commendation 
than to say that it belongs to the “St. Nicholas Series,” and 
is worthy of its company. 


Cupa Revisitedt introduces young folk to the Californian 
Indian as he is to-day; and incidentally gives them a lesson 
in history by drawing their attention to the contrast between 
the Indian’s condition to-day and that which he enjoyed while 
the missions flourished. 


If we might, in the absence of the owner, borrow a favor- 
ite adjective of ex-President Roosevelt—we should like to de- 
clare Between Friendst simply “bully.” It is a story of a 
group of boys in a boarding-school, where a spirit of honor 
and loyalty is cultivated, together with a keen devotion to the 
glory of Alma Mater in the baseball field. 


The author who has delighted the juveniles with the pretty 
“Ridingdale” stories now addresses to their elders a set of life- 
stories,§ written with the same facile and graceful pen. These 
sketches, which, to borrow a phrase found in the book, may 
be called consolation stories, gather around the name of Claude 
Denville, a French artist who, with considerable experience of 
life recorded in his notebook, comes to Ridingdale, where he 
finds much addition to the acquaintance which he has made 
among lost and stolen sheep that were happily, through Provi- 
dential interference, brought safe to fold. 

* Madge-Make-the-Best-of-It, By M.E. Francis. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Cupa Revisited, By Mary Mannix. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

} Between Friends. By Richard Aumerie. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

§. Claude Denville, Artist. By David J. Bearne, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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America, the new Catholic weekly, 

THE NEW CATHOLIC issued its first number on April 

WEEKLY. 17. It supersedes The Messenger, 

the monthly magazine published 

under the same auspices. The editorial staff of the old monthly 

has been considerably increased. The new publication is under 

the direction of the Reverends John J. Wynne, S.J., Francis S. 

Betten, S.J., Lewis Drummond, S.J., Dominic Giacobbi, S.J., 

Michael Kenny, S.J., Michael J. O’Connor, S.J., and Edward 

P. Spillane, S.J. Fathers Wynne and Spillane were formerly 
of The Messenger staff. 

The first number of America contains twenty-six pages of 
reading-matter, under the departments of Chronicle, Ques- 
tions of the Day, Correspondence, Editorial, Literature, Educa- 
tional, Science, Art, and Ecclesiastical News. The feature of 
the week is the space devoted to Joan of Arc, recently declared 
Blessed by Pius X. 

The need in our country of an able Catholic weekly is a 
most pressing one. To America, which aims to fulfill that need, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD extends a cordial welcome and its 
heartiest wishes for a long, prosperous, and successful life. 


Here, at last, is the satisfactory 

M. LOISY. discussion of the opinions of Loisy, 

with a criticism of them which 

shows that the man who set the world agog with A Little Book, 
has found “a foeman worthy of his steel.” 

M. Lepin devotes by far the larger part of his volume*® to 
a summary of the views of M. Loisy, given according to the 
chronological order in which his books appeared. This part of 
the work is done clearly and succinctly, with admirable dispas- 
sionateness and scholarly self-restraint. Of explicit criticism 
there is very little in the first 230 pages. 

But, even when he comes professedly to controvert M. 
Loisy’s theories, Father Lepin is equally courteous, though by 
no means lacking in rigor of manner. 

Perhaps the predominating feeling of any Catholic who reads 
this book, will be one of amazement that M. Loisy could have 
so long and so stoutly maintained his claim of being a Catho- 
lic. It would be difficult to find, either among outright ration- 

* Les Théoriesde M. Loisy. ExposéetCritigue. ParM.Lepin. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 
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alists or liberal Protestants of the most ‘‘ liberal” tendencies, 
so radical a criticism of the Christian dogmas, of the historic- 
ity of the facts upon which the Christian religion is founded, 
er of the documents warranting the facts. 

It is well known that Loisy, in the introduction to Le 
Quatritme Evangile, expressly rejected any historical or bio- 
graphical value for St. John’s Gospel. And in his more recent 
gigantic treatise upon the Synoptics, he systematically elimi- 
nates every miracle or supernatural fact; he casts suspicion 
upon the authenticity of well-nigh every text that would make 
of Christ anything but an ordinary prophet in whose life and 
death there was nothing thaumaturgic or supernatural. From 
the manger to the Cross, and from the Cross to the Ascension, 
scarcely any statement of historical or biographical fact es- 
capes what M. Lepin rightly names the “ pitiless rigor” of his 
criticism. 

The narratives of the Infancy in Matthew and Luke, accord- 
ing to Loisy, have “not the slightest historical foundation.” 
The genealogies were “invented to prove the descent of Jesus: 
from David”; and were “ elaborated in a circle which did not 
so much as have a suspicion of the virginal conception.” The 
true and primitive Gospel-tradition points to Nazareth, not 
Bethlehem, as the birthplace of our Savior. And so he con- 
tinues, eliminating, root and branch, the historical statements 
of the Gospels. 

Even if we were to begin the life of Christ with the period 
of His maturity, as St. Mark does, still nothing historical re- 
mains undisputed. The hesitation of St. John the Baptist with 
regard to the baptizing of Jesus, is only a “ fiction.” Christ was 
not conscious of any previous existence with God, nor of any 
unique association with Divinity; all texts indicating the con- 
trary are ruled out as unauthentic. 

The great miracles and the small are indiscriminatingly set 
aside. The miracle of the multiplication of the loaves is so in- 
credibly large that it must be only a “symbolic instruction” ; 
the miracle of the coin of the tribute in the mouth of the fish 
is so small that it is only a childish invention. The healing of 
the sick, the raising of the dead, the curing of demoniacs, of 
the blind and the deaf, are, for the most part, legendary or 
symbolic; a few extraordinary cases may actually have oc- 
curred, but they could be easily numbered. And as of the 
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miracles, so of the mysteries. The last supper was simply a 
farewell repast, afterwards elaborated in the narrative by the 
introduction of St. Paul’s ideas about the Eucharistic meal. 
The words “this is My Body, this is My Blood” were not 
spoken. 

The detail of the two asses in the story of the entry into 
Jerusalem, the Messianic acclaim in the temple, Judas’ thirty 
pieces of silver, his repentance and death, the guard at the 
tomb, and all such historical rarer are “legendary inven- 
tions, and very weak inventions.’ 

The Resurrection of the Body of Christ cannot pretend to 
be a fact of history; the claim of the foundation of a Church 
Society by Christ is a kind of ex post facto invention. 

So, we say, a Catholic wonders what can remain, not only of 
dogma, but of historic fact? Loisy shows himself less ortho- 
dox than Harnack or Weiss. His method, according to M. 
Lepin, is a revival of that of Strauss. He makes of the Gos- 
pels largely a concatenation of legends and symbolic narratives, 
and is more radical in his opinions of the historicity and au- 
thenticity of the sacred writings than perhaps any of his liberal 
contemporaries. 

_ All these things become evident to one who will actually 
read Loisy, rather than read what the newspapers say of him; 
and if one’s duty demand that he read Loisy systematically, 
he cannot do better than follow M. Lepin’s order. Those who 
have not the melancholy necessity of following the thought of 
Loisy in his own works may be confident of an honest sum- 
mary, as well as a powerful refutation, in M. Lepin. 








Foreign Periodicals. . 


The Tablet (13 March): Reports under “‘ Parliamentary News” ; 


“The Suggested Enforced Military Service”; “ Fair 
Wages in Government Contracts and Prohibition of Sub- 
letting.” The subject of ‘‘ Topics of the Day” is The 
Maid of Orleans—the story of her death and how the 
decision of the Holy See as to her horoic virtue is rati- 
fied by the verdict of all the ages. “Dancing in 
Churches.” Father Thurston throws a flood of light on 
this interesting subject, and shows how widely the prac- 
tice once prevailed in Western Europe. Mr. Belloc’s 
statement that “‘No Moral Considerations are Involved 
in Socialism,” is criticised by A. P. Mooney, M.D., who 
gives extracts from the works of Marx, Keir, Hardie, and 
Mrs. Snowdon to prove the contrary. 

(20 March): A profound impression was created in the 
House of Commons by the Prime Minister’s speech on 
“The Government and the Navy.” If Mr. Balfour is 
right, then the supremacy of the seas will pass from 
Great Britain in 1911.——‘‘ The Nation’s Drink Bill” 
shows a remarkable diminution in the volume of the 
ocean of drink upon which the people still syuanders its 
millions. ———“‘ Public Procession of the Blessed Sacra-— 
ment” took place in Manchester as the closing func- 
tion of a great mission. Thousands of men and women 
marched in line carrying candles———Apropos of Dr. 
Ingram’s claim to be a lineal descendant of the Catholic 
pre-Reformation Bishops of London, Father Hayden, 
S.J., delivered a lecture on ‘“‘ Rome and Winchester in 
the Fourteenth Century.” From authorities quoted, the 
Anglican Bishop’s claim does not seem to rest on a very 
solid foundation. 

(27 March): Records the death of “Father George An- 
gus,” a well-known convert from Anglicanism and a 
frequent contributor to the columns of Zhe Tad/et. 














**Rome and the Press.” <A letter by Mr. Chesterton in 
reply to a Protestant assertion that “‘ Catholics seemed 
to. be capturing the Press of the country.” The writer 
is of opinion that the days of the bogus anti-popery 
revelations have passed away.——Mr. Roosevelt’s edi- 
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torial in the Outlook on “‘ Socialism” is quoted with ap- 
proval. If he cannot longer use “the big stick” he 
can wield “the big pen.”———A correspondent, Mr. Os- 
borne, gives an account of a society in existence in the 
Anglican Church called “The Living Rosary of our 
Lady and St. Dominic.” Under “ Literary Notes,” 
we read that the late Francis Thompson’s article on 
Shelley, which appeared recently in the Dublin Review, 
has been issued in book-form. It appears that so far 
back as 1889 it was offered to the Review, only to be 
rejected. 





The Month (March): The place of honor is given to an article 


by Father Keating, S.J., on “ Rights and Wrongs of 
Education.”” Taken all round, he says, a clever scoundrel 
is something much less desirable than a pious fool. Ac- 
cording to Catholic notions a child must not only know 
how to spell “soul,” but he must learn to keep it clean. 
——The object of ‘“Senlac,” by Mr. Belloc, is to 
show that Freeman was mistaken in giving this un- 
couth name to the Battle of Hastings.——‘“ The Main 
Problem of the Universe,” by the Editor, deals with 
Natural Selection as a Vera Causa. Neither observa- 
tion nor statistics show that we are justified in regard- 
ing it as such.—Father Thurston, in ‘Some Recent 
Clerical Scandals,” gives us what may be considered a 
parody of the controversial methods of such writers as 
Dr. H. C. Lea, who have a predilection for the shady 
side of ecclesiastical history.———Other articles are: ‘‘ For- 
eign Missions,” by the Rev. H. Ahaus. “The ‘Last 
Supper’ by some Flemish Painters,” by Veva Randolph. 





The Crucible (March): In an address on ‘‘ The Business Habit 


in Woman,” Cecil Gradwell urges promptness and punctu- 
ality in keeping appointments and paying bills. She 
warns against over-sharpness in business, which verges 
on the dishonest. Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., dis- 
cusses the “ Woman Question” and her aptitude for 
public life. He complains that not infrequently women 
are appointed to positions, not because they are more 
capable than men, but because they are cheaper. 
Alice Johnson, Medical Officer of the Lambeth Poor 
Law Schools, furnishes an article on ‘The Feeble- 
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Minded and How to Deal With Them.” As an institu- 
tion where an ideal condition of things exists, she cites 
Waverly School, Massachusetts, some eight miles from 
Boston.——In the “‘ History of Religions,” Rev. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., while deploring the scantiness of Catholic 
literature on the subject, gives what he calls an unblush- 
ing recommendation to the C. T. S. lectures dealing with 
this matter. They are thirty-two in number and are 
now being published as penny pamphlets. 


The Expository Times (March): Among “ Notes of Recent Ex- 


position,” we find “Can Christianity Justify Itself to the 
Present Age?” It has done so in the past, it can do so 
to-day. “The Use and Abuse of an Earthquake.” 
We are to believe it is from the hand of God, but not 
that it is sent as a punishment for a sin with which it 
has no connection. “The Religious-Historical Move- 
ment in German Theology,” by Rev. J. M. Shaw. Its 
prime mover was Ritschl, who sought to recover for 
faith the absolute value of the personality of the his- 
toric Jesus. ‘The Development of the Religious Con- 
sciousness,” by Principal Garvie. In demonism we have 
the earliest form of religion. There were many spirits; 
power was their attribute, and so man tried to get on 
friendly terms with them by his gifts and by his prayers. 
-——Under the caption “‘The New Herzog” is given an 
exposition of Professor Zirn’s article on “‘ The Trinity.” 
The doctrine of the Trinity is a safeguard against Deism 
on the one hand and Pantheism on the other. The im- 
manent Trinity and the Trinity of Revelation must go 
together. 











The International (March): “Some New Tendencies in Art,” is 


an appeal against what the Editor, calls one of the most 
unfounded platitudes of the age in which we live; name- 
ly, “The burial of. all artistic conceptions beneath the 
ultra-realistic life of the present day.”———In “‘ Sweating 
and the Fair Wages Report,” Percy Alden reviews the 
findings of the Parliamentary Committee and suggests 
some remedies to alleviate the disease. ——-That Germany 
is making a brave attempt at the reconciliation of justi- 
fiable Socialism and Individualism is shown by Adolf 
Damaschke in ‘“‘ Land and Land-Tax Reform.”———“ So- 
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cialism in America.” The writer, Otto Salland, of New 
York, admits that the late Presidential election did not 
realize the hopes of the Socialists. In most cities the 
Socialistic candidate lost votes; still he believes the leaven 
is working, especially among the intellectual classes. 
Rosine Handlirsch, in “The Development of the Love 
of Nature in Art,’”’ shows how the natural sciences have 
played an important part in the development of art, es- 
pecially in animal and landscape painting. Zola’s phrase, 
“let the sunlight in,” has become the watchword. 





The International Journal of Ethics (April): ‘The Meaning of 





Evolution in Ethics.” What, the writer, Norman Wilde, 
asks, has Evolution done for Ethics? He discovers four 
things, and in consequence we have come to consider 
moral conduct as part of conduct in general. In 
‘* Apologies for Political Corruption,” Robt. C. Brooks 
suggests four main lines of argument usually advanced 
by the advocatus diaboli., Not one of them however, he 
says, stands the test of analysis. ‘Experience for 
Science and Religion,” by Frank Granger, shows that 
there is a likeness between the prophet of science and 
the prophet of religion, inasmuch as both classes of men 
declare a vision of truth-—E. Belford Bax, in “‘ The 
Interpretation of Ethical Evolution,” predicts that the 
day is coming when certain courses of conduct, now re- 
garded as ethically justifiable, will be condemned by the 
moral law of the time. W. R. Hughes describes “An 
Experiment in Social and Religious Education Without 
Creed Limitations.” It is called “The Alpha Union” 
and it aims at spiritual catholicity. 











The Hibbert Journal (April): Opens with an anonymous article 





entitled “‘ Credo,” a confession of faith in one God im- 
manent and transcendent, ever reconciling the world unto 
Himself. That the doctrine of the Trinity is neither 
absurd nor unthinkable is the verdict of Professor Keyer 
of Columbia, in his article, ‘The Message of Modern 
Mathematics to Theology.” “The Disillusions of Mere- 
ly Human Democracy,” by P. T. Forsyth, has as its aim 
the insufficiency of social righteousness to supply effective 
sympathy. All true brotherly love has as its basis the 
grace of the cross.———Professor Vida Scudder continues 
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her analysis of Socialism in “Socialism and Class Feel- 
ing.” What it aims at is not the transfer of privilege 
but the abolition of it——In “The Message of Mr. Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton,” Mr. John A. Hutton endeavors to 
tell why Mr. Chesterton believes in God.——The trend 
of thought underlying the prevailing religions among 
western nations is exposed by Professor Muirhead in “‘Is 
there a Common Christianity ?””——“ Christianity among 
the Religions,” by J. D. Buckham, D.D.———While Pro- 
fessor James describes “ The Philosophy of Bergson” as 
the breath of the morning and the song of birds. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (March): That the appeal which 


Socialists make to the early Christian Church to find sup- 
port for their theories and practices is untrue to fact is 
the trend of Doctor Hogan’s article ‘‘ The Fathers of the 
Church and Socialism.”———The Rev. P. Morrisroe, in 
“The Quadragesimal Fast,” gives a brief retrospect of 
the evolution of the Lenten cycle, and shows how in the 
matter of fasting we have degenerated from the rigorous 
practice of the early Church.——In “ Roger Bacon and 
Modern Studies” the Rev. T. J. Walshe claims that the 
celebrated philosopher ranks to-day amongst the greatest 
educators of modern times. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that he was not the high-priest of In- 
duction, as is often stated; his distinction was not to orig- 
inate but to develop the practical application of induc- 
tion.——Other -articles are: “ The Irish Mythological 
Cycle,” by Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P., of San Francisco. 
+——And “A Northumbrian Monastery,” by Rev. G. E. 
Hind, O.S.B. 


Le Correspondant (10 March):{Under the heading “‘A People 


Who Do Not Wish to Die,” M. Estienne Hennet de 
Goutel gives one hundred years of Polish history, point- 
ing out that the old antagonisms have practically died 
out and that the extension of civil liberties in Russia 
augurs well for the future of Poland.——M. George Fon- 
segrive gives a mélange of current literary opinion on 
the question of “‘ Love, the Family, and Marriage.” His 
conclusion is that two ideas of the married life hold sway, 
happiness and love. For the most part, he says, writers 
fail to grasp the true meaning of either one or the other. 
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“The Catholic Renaissance on the Eve of the Prot- 
estant Reformation,” by Bernard de Lacombe, exposes 
the commonly accepted fallacy that the Reformation found 
a Church corrupt and without hope. On the contrary, I 
it was a Church full of life, with the power and will to IH 
reform and renew herself._——Other articles are: ‘‘ Catho. 

, lic Congresses,” by the Bishop of Langres.———“ The So- 
cial Movement,” by A. Bechaux. 

Etudes (5 March): Lucien Raure reviews the chief “‘ Agnostic 

Theories.” He defends the Scholastic opinion and attacks 
the Modernistic.——‘‘ The Religious Life of Brazil” is 
described by Joseph Burnichon.——Based upon evidence 
obtained in 1778, Jules Grivet gives an account of ‘‘ The 
Last Moments of Voltaire.” He refused the administra- I 
tions of the priests and died at enmity with God.—— 
Favorable reviews are given to Thureau-Dangin’s recent 
work on The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and of Accad. 
Also to L. W. King’s and H. R. Hall’s Egypt and West- i 
ern Asia, in the light of recent discoveries———In the 
* Bulletin of Patrology”’ reference is made to a recent 
discussion between H. Harnack and E. Schwartz regard- 
ing the authenticity of a document relating to the Synod 
of Antioch in 324. The reviewer thinks M. Schwartz 
had the better of the argument. 
(20 March): Ferdinand Cavallera traces the history of 
“The Psalms and Odes of Solomon,” one of the apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament. All trace of the work 
had been lost sight of until the eighteenth century, when 
it was discovered by D. Hoeschel, librarian at Augsburg. 
——‘“ Three French Physicists,’’ by Joseph de Joannis, a 
continued article, is occupied with an account of the 
discoveries of M. Gabriel Lippmann, of the Sorbonne, 4 
who has just gained the Nobel prize in physics, Paul 
Dudon reviews the first volume of M. Gustave Bord’s 
Beginnings of Freemasonry in France. His conclusions f 
are these: The Jewish origin of the Lodges is chimerical, ; 
as is also their affiliation with Manichzism. He gives 
the middle of the seventeenth century as the date of 
the introduction of the symbolism of Solomon’s temple 
and the founding of the three grades of apprentice, com- 
panion, and master. 
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Revue du Monde Catholique (1 March): Abbé Mazeas discusses 


‘‘ Buddhism,” its origin, doctrine, and morals. Special at- 
tention is given to a comparison of the teachings of the 
Buddha with.those of Christ—In “ French Apologists 
of the Nineteenth Century,” Mgr. d’Hulst is considered 
as a philosopher and orator; his theory regarding the 
synthesis of Scholasticism and Science is explained. 
Leon Leconte, in his article on ‘‘The Jews,” traces the 
expectation of the Messias gathered:from the Jewish 
sacred books; and the relation of this expectation to the 
looking forward by nations, contemporaneous with the 
Jews, to the coming of a Deliverer——Abbé Chauvel 
relates strange incidents in ‘‘The Devil and Table Turn- 
ing,” telling of one case where a boy was crushed against 
the wall and of the demand of the table to be baptized. 
Adapting the old adage Zimeo Danaos et cos dona ferentes, 
he advises strongly against such dealings with the Evil 
One. 

(15 March): ‘‘ The Spanish Apologists of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by P. At, exposes the life and work of Juan 
Donoso-Cortes. It was a protest against the debased 
idea of liberty which had been rife in Europe since the 
Reformation. In “Woman and Her Mission,” M. 
Secard deals with the sufferings of life and the part which 
woman is called upon to play in enduring them. The 
Mother of Sorrows stands forth as an example. How 
are they to be borne? The remedy is detachment from 
the world, attachment to God. Abbé Barrett furnishes 
the third chapter on “‘ The Restoration of the Ecclesi- 
astical Chant.” “The System of Cosmogony, in Ac- 
cordance with the Biblical Narrative,” by Marc Passami, 
shows the two-fold meaning of the word day, and how 
the Mosaic account is in accord with science and reason. 














Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (1 March): “The Beginnings of 


Christian Apologetic,” by M. J. Lebreton, deals with 
the message of Christ according to the Synoptists. One 
thing seems to stand out clearly—the Divinity. The 
New Law, the Kingdom of God, the Heavenly Father, 
are so intimately united in Christ that we are justified 
in saying, with St. Irenzus, that “the manifestation of 
the Son, is the revelation of the Father.”———The article 
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on “ The Foundation of Moral Obligation,” by M. Clodius 
Piat, is brought to a close. The ancients believed that 
their laws came from the gods, the modernists, however, 
believe that they are a law unto themselves, and their 
rule of conduct is, get the most you can out of life. 
“The Theological Notion of Person,’’ by M. L. Labau- 
che. Person, as defined by Boetius, is Nature rationalis 
individua substantia, so in person we are able to distin- 
guish three characteristics, In the human creature there 
is a real distinction between substance and person, but 
in God the same substance is common to the three per- 
sons. 





La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et La Science Catholique. 





(March): M. Harault, in a fifth paper, concludes his re- 
view of “The Theology of William of Champeaux.” 
The topic considered is the Holy Eucharist under its 
various modes of reception, namely Dipping (Intinction) ; 
Communicating children under one species; Communion 
under two species. ‘“‘Apropos of the Miracles of 
Lourdes,” by M. Camille Daux. The article is a con- 
sideration of St. Augustine’s defence (De Civitate Dei) 
of the miracles of the Church. The position taken is 
from the point of view of the modern scientific tests of 
the miracles at Lourdes———“ The End and Aim of 
Scholastic Philosophy,’’ by M. Chauvin, is a review of 
a volume of conferences given by M. Janier at Notre 
Dame. The first four are concerned with sin under four 
aspects, as it affects our physical, moral, social, and super- 
natural life. The last two are upon eternal punishment. 
Other articles are: ‘‘ The Structure of the Psalms,” 
by l’Abbé E, Neveut. “An Example in Exegesis,” 
by M. C. Héber. 











Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (15 March): M. Meschler, S.J., writes 





on “The Lay Apostolate.” Our present time, in its 
struggle for individuality, independence, internationalism, 
has something titanic in its character. Much success 
creates presumption, with all its attendant miseries. The 
need of the hour is a lay-apostolate and never before 
had it such opportunities for doing good. J. Bessmer, 
S.J., writing on “Second Sight,” does not profess to 
give a conclusive judgment, but attempts only to answer 
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some secondary questions, ¢.c., how much can be ex- 
plained by well-known natural influences——J. Braun, 
S.J., gives an account of some newly discovered docu- 
ments in the history of the building of “The Jesuit 
Church in Cologne."——-The attack on “ Haeckel’s 
Methods of Research,” is continued by E. Wasmann, 
S.J. He shows that Haeckel failed to clear himself of 
the charge of falsifying evidence in order to uphold his 
theories. The character and works of the Italian poet 
“Silvio Pellico,” are sketched by A. Baumgartner, S.J. 





La Civilta Cattolica (6 March): “Joan ef Arc,” gives the his- 


tory of her heavenly call to deliver France, the condi- 
tion of the country in her day, and the false accusa- 
tions which brought about her downfall. The action of 
the Church in her beatification, under Leo XIII., and 
what is being done at present, are commented upon. 
——‘ Catherine II. and the Catholics of Russia.” P. 
Pierling, S.J., reviews the action of Cathetine and her 
jealousy of the Catholic Church. Before the close of 
her reign almost ten thousand parishes, over one hun- 
dred convents, and millions of Catholics had been forci- 
bly separated from the Roman See and united with the 
National church.——-“ Moral Education in Japan.” Rev. 
Joseph Dahlman, S.J., begins an article on this subject. 
He points out that moral duty calls upon the Japanese 
to dedicate himself, first to his country, then to his 
family. This, in brief, makes up his idea of morality. 


La Scuola Cattolica (March): ‘‘The Basis of Faith.” G. Bal- 


lerini considers at length the accusations of the follow- 
ers of the New Apologetics, who would make faith a 
blind and unreasonable act——‘“ The Third Chapter of 
Genesis.” An exposition, by A. Cellini, of the reasons 
of those who would have this chapter interpreted as an 
allegory. Solutions of their various difficulties are given. 
——Under the title “Allah,” B. Ricci describes the 
condition of the Arabian people at Mahomet’s coming 
and tells of his mission among them; Mahomet’s doc- 
trines, religious, moral, and social, are examined.—— 
“In Defence of Scientific Truth,” by L. Necchi. A dis- 
cussion of the accusation brought against Haeckel that 
he invented facts to fill up the lacunz of his investiga- 
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tions, to support a doubtful hypothesis——A. Gemelli 
writes on “The Teaching of Pastoral Medicine.”—— 
And E. Pasteris continues ‘‘The Myths About Hell in 
Homer.” 

Razin y Fe (March): L. Murillo continues his articles on ‘“‘ The 
Holy See and the Book of Isaias,” treating especially of 

; the Messianic prophecies in the light of tradition and of 
modern criticism. In the life and works of “ Lope de 
Vega, Man and Sacred Poet,” J. M. Aicardo finds, not- 
withstanding human weakness, a love of honor, of pa- 
triotism, a true devotion to Catholicism, and a super- 
natural contrition for his failings. E. Urgarte de 
Ercilla treats ‘The Theodicy of the Modernists,” and 
exposes their views as to the proofs for the existence 
and nature of God.——“ The Human Element in His- 
tory.” Must it be told? Should it be exaggerated by 
the Modernists or glossed over by the fearful? Can it 
be co-existent with the sanctity of the Church? E. 
Portillo considers these questions——N. Noguer finds 
no intrinsic difficulty in ‘‘ State Aid in Co-Operative 
Associations,” but only in the time, manner, and limit 
of offering it. Florentino Ogara treats St. John Chrys- 
ostom, ‘‘ The Patron and Model of Preachers,’’ as ex- 
positor of the Bible. “Twelve Years of Radio-Activ- 
ity’ continued by Jaime Maria del Barrio. 

Espana y América (1 March): The death of D. Federico Ol- 
meda calis forth a eulogy of his musical genius from 
Henri Collet. The breadth of his activity in quartets, 
Masses, fugues, symphonies, lyric opera, and his emi- 
nence in organ music make him one of the most inter- 
esting as well as technically one of the most competent 
modern composers. P. Mariano Rodriguez H. shows, 
in “The Restoration of the Republic of Cuba,” the joy 
that succeeded the complicated party spirit and that 
augurs a brilliant future. ‘Scientific Ethics,” with 























morality independent of metaphysics, of God, and of 
positive religion, is examined by P. Aurelio Martinez. 
—P. E. Negrete reviews Gonzalez-Blanco’s History of 
the Novel from the Romantic Period to the Present Day. 
—tThe fallacies of the ‘‘ Mechanical Theory of the Ori- 
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gin of Life” from matter, are exposed by P. I. Mar- 
tinez. 

(15 March): P. Santiago Garcia treats the Modernists’ 
conception of the relations between “‘ Church and State,” 
and shows how baneful and how opposed to Papal teach- 
ing would be their separation, as witnessed by present 
conditions in France. The article by P. Mariano Rod- 
riguez H., having received especial marks from both 
government and press of appreciation and gratitude, he 
continues to show how, in ‘‘The Present Situation of the 
Republic of Colombia,” peace, education, and labor will 
make sure its glorious future. Felipe Robles discusses 
further the “Philosophy of the Verb.” Musings on 
“The Close of Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” by Guillermo 
Jiinemann. P. M. Blanco Garcia does not believe that 
Cuba is really free, and proves it from the words and 
newspaper caricatures of “the barbarians of the North,” 
whose “insidious politics” have been so well (or so 
badly) exhibited in Hawaii. Further topics discussed 
are the Japanese Question, the life of a Spanish-Amer- 
ican patriot, de Navarro, and the exibition of the work 
of Sorolla, the artist. 



































Current Events. 


The French ministry has had many 
France. causes for anxiety, and its exist- 
ence has been threatened repeat- 
edly, but so far it has emerged triumphant over all difficulties. 
‘The conflict between the Minister for Finance and the Minister 
for the Navy was averted by a compromise, the latter Minis- 
ter, in the end, agreeing to accept much less than he had at 
first demanded. How bad the state of the Navy has become 
is shown by the fact that the large sum of money (nearly forty 
millions of dollars) which, after so much difficulty, has been 
obtained, is not to be devoted to the building of new ships, 
but merely to make the ships already built really effective 
and fit for use. For this purpose guns have to be supplied, 
together with ammunition; proper docks have to be provided 
in order to accommodate the ships. While the necessity of 
sea-power is recognized, France does not propose to enter upon 
any competitive contest with Germany or Great Britain, al- 
though, in order to keep the Navy from “regrettable fluctua- 
tions,” an Organic Navy Law is being prepared in order to 
determine the nature of the naval programme, the number and 
class of fleets, their age-limits, and various other particulars. 
The Chamber of Deputies voted the credits demanded by the 
government, but at the same time appointed a Committee to 
examine into the bad administration of the past, antecedent 
to the advent to power of the present Minister, M. Picard. 
The long-discussed Income Tax Bill has at last been passed 
by the Lower House, and is now being subjected to the exam- 
ination of a Committee appointed by the Senate. It is gen- 
erally looked upon as certain that the Bill will emerge from 
this examination in a very different shape from that in which 
it left the Chamber; and this seems to be very likely, for al- 
most all the members of the Committee elected by the Cham- 
ber are known to be opposed to the Bill, while some are op- 
posed to every kind of Income Tax. But in the Chamber, 
Royalists and Socialists alike voted for the Bill, and the speech 
of the Finance Ministers was ordered to be placarded through- 
out the country. The chief opponents were a group of Liberal 
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politicians of the old school of Léon Say. These stigmatized 
its proposals as reactionary, and as opposed to the traditions 
and aims of the French Revolution. But the Finance Minister, 
in the speech which met with such emphatic approbation of 
the Chamber, declared it to be the carrying out of a vast task 
for the relief of the people; so vast a task, indeed, that no 
French Parliament since 1790 had dared to undertake it. It 
would lighten the burden of the small taxpayers; small land- 
owners and small storekeepers would have to pay much less; 
undemocratic privileges, still in existence, would be abolished— 
and this at a cost to the well-to-do classes of only two or three 
per cent more on their entire income. Of these classes the 
Senate is the representative, and, strange to say, its members are 
not willing to make this sacrifice for the benefit of their less for- 
tunate fellow-citizens. It is thought that the next elections will 
largely turn upon this question: Should the Senate have taken 
adverse action, or no action at all? 

M. Clemenceau has been expatiating on the establishment 
in France of the reign of liberty which the republic has inau- 
gurated. While it cannot be denied that several beneficial 
laws have recently been made—the trade union law, laws for 
sick relief, a weekly day of rest, workmen’s compensation, and, 
he says, a host of other measures—the officials of the State, 
employed in the Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Offices, 
do not seem to think that they are living in a country which 
is free. At all events, they took steps which almost paralyzed 
the activities of civilized life, commerce, and industry, and even 
constituted a danger for the State. The strike took place ata 
time when the Servian question was in its most critical stage, 
and the action taken by the strikers, which included the 
cutting of telegraph wires, rendered it very difficult for the 
government to keep up communication with the Powers with 
whom negotiations were being carried on. It was a notable 
example of the power which working-people have, but also of 
the bad use to which that power may at times be put. The 
government stood firm and asserted its authority and the duty 
of submission to it as clearly as the Tsar or the Shah could 
have done. It treated the movement as an organized revolu- 
tionary agitation, as blackmail by strike, as a revolt against 
the nation. The Chamber declared its resolve not to tolerate 
the strikes of functionaries and voted confidence in the govern- 
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ment’s measures for restoring peace and order. Even the So- 
cialist-Radicals concurred in this condemnation, and only 69 
members of the Assembly were opposed to it. 

The strikers had, there is reason to believe, legitimate 
reasons for discontent, how legitimate it is impossible to say 
without intimate technical knowledge; and some of these griev- 
ances were of ten years’ standing. The Under-Secretary, who 
was at the head of the Post Office Department, was, it is said, 
unsympathetic and autocratic, and had at heart a thing which 
is always resented by subordinates—eeconomy. It was at his 
door that all the blame was cast, and his resignation was 
vehemently and repeatedly demanded, and as vehemently and 
repeatedly refused. 

After nearly a week, during which France was brought to 
a condition bordering upon industrial and social anarchy, the 
strikers returned to work upon conditions which, while they 
were not detrimental to the principle of authority asserted 
throughout by the government, yet gave satisfaction to the 
strikers. The. obnoxious head of the Post Office was not re- 
moved, nor did he resign; but it was intimated that, in the 
near future, a technically expert Under-Secretary would be 
appointed. All the strikers were permitted to return to the 
places which they had abandoned, and even those who had 
been sent to prison for expressing the desire that M. Simyan 
should be spit upon, were released and reinstated, The return 
to work is described as having been triumphant, and the whole 
movement was declared by its chief organizer as having been 
a marvelous advance towards liberty, a thing which should be 
highly pleasing to M. Clemenceau, although this advance is 
looked upon as being due to the unconditional surrender, in 
practice of principles which, he had proclaimed in the Chamber, 
he would always maintain. 

This, however, is too harsh a judgment. The claims of the 
men were in the main just, and had been recognized as such; 
and no remedy had been applied, although often promised. 
The manner in which, in the end, these claims were enforced 
cannot be approved; but is injustice to be persevered in be- 
cause the wrong way of seeking a. remedy has beenchosen? On 
the whole, out of a very difficult position a very satisfactory way 
of escape has been found. While the wrongs which led to the 
strike have been righted, the Chamber has maintained the prin- 
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ciple of national sovereignty and has refused to be dictated to 
by a group, however powerful, of civil servants. This deter- 
mination was expressed by the Chamber’s declaration of its ap- 
proval of M. Simyan’s administration by a vote of 417 Depu- 
ties to 67. These events have hastened on the preparation of 
a Bill regulating the status of civil servants, which will soon 
be presented to the Chamber. France has now to face the 
problem of how to reconcile freedom of association for legitimate 
objects with the rights of the State and of individuals. 

The relations with Morocco, since Germany has withdrawn, 
are fairly satisfactory. The mission to Fez has settled most of 
the points in debate, although it has been judged expedient 
to adjourn the discussion of some of these points. Mulai Ha- 
fid still maintains his position as Sultan, although he has had 
to fight with one actual Pretender, and to capture a Shereef 
who was on the point of becoming another. A good opinion 
is entertained of Mulai Hafid’s character. Heis considered to 
be sensible, broad-minded, and reliable, and more anxious for 
reforms than are his subjects to be reformed. Whether the 
possession of power will spoil him remains to be seen. A 
whole month has passed without any sign of a disagreement 
with Germany, although France has co-operated with Great 
Britain and Russia in their attempts to settle the Austro- 
Servian question. In fact, the relations between these Three 
Powers is becoming so intimate that it is beginning to be called 
the Triple Enzente.' 


Prince Bilow has met with many 

Germany. difficulties in trying to secure the 

approval of the plan proposed by 

his government for raising the one hundred and twenty-five 
millions of additional taxation, and in holding together the 
Conservative-Liberal d/oc which Jends its support to him. The 
Conservatives represent property and will not make any sac- 
rifice in order to maintain its privileges; the Liberals repre- 
sent the middle classes and have theories of taxation which are 
diametrically opposed to those of the Conservatives. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that it has proved hard to keep them to- 
gether. After long discussion a compromise was arrived at by 
the leaders, but on its publication it was condemned by the 
Liberal Press as a defiance of every principle of sound politics 
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and of sound finance. The d/oc was formed, as is well known, 
in order to deprive the Catholic Centre of the power which it 
had theretofore possessed in the Reichstag. It is said that 
its members are now looking upon the situation with unveiled 
mirth, in fact it has become a question whether the d/oc is any 
longer in existence, while the Social Democrats find in this 
compromise proposals which are an endorsement of their own 
principles. Taxation is a dry subject for discussion, but one 
which comes very near to each individual; and upon it the 
existence even of nations in the long run depends. It is im- 
portant for Germany that this question should be settled; but 
a settlement seems farther off than ever. Nearly every one of 
the proposals made by the government has been rejected by 
the Committee of the Reichstag to whose consideration they 
were submitted. Strange to say, all parties agree to an in- 
crease in the tax on beer. The German system of adjusting 
taxation between the various States and the Empire is very 
complicated: the makers of the American Constitution were 
much more successful in their efforts. 

The necessity for this immense addition to the already 
heavy taxation is, of course, the construction of the Navy, with 
a view to Germany’s becoming as strong at sea as she is on 
land. It is, however, being brought home to not a few Ger- 
mans that the price to be paid is very high, and they are be- 
ginning to ask themselves the question whether it is worth 
what it will cost. The Conservative Kreuz-Zeitung, a leading 
organ of the party, plainly declares that: ‘‘Germany is not in 
a financial position, over and above its supremely strong mili- 
tary power, to build and to maintain a fleet which could pro- 
tect its foreign trade interests and its colonies in a war with 
England.” It proceeds to suggest that an arrangement with 
England would be a proof not of weakness but ot wisdom. 
The Social Democrats, the most numerous party in the Em- 
pire, are known to be of the same opinion. It would be well 
for the Empire if it came to be quite generally adopted, for 
there is no doubt that, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
such a proposal would be welcomed by all but a few. It is 
upon social reformers that the British want to spend their 
money, not upon war matériel. Nor are there wanting French- 
men who would be glad to draw near to Germany in order to 
secure peace in the future. The well-known advocate of peace, 
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Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, is to give a lecture in Berlin 
upon a Franco-German rapprochement as the basis of a World 
Peace. How many Frenchmen share his views we do not 
know; but the wonderful growth of the Arbitration move- 
ment in a short time gives reason to hope for the best. The 
chief cause of trouble to the world is that Germany is just 
emerging from a period in which, under Bismarck, she had the 
undisputed hegemony of Europe, and many Germans find it 
hard to take a somewhat lower place. But Bismarck has gone; 
there is no one to do a work equal to his; France has been 
restored to her old position; and so the change seems inevitable. 
We hope that it may be brought about peacefully; recent 
events, however, seem to make it clear that the old ideas will 
die hard. 

The interposition of Germany in the Austro-Servian dispute 
shows that the old spirit is still alive. Exactly how this inter- 
position took place is not known. According to one account 
the Kaiser sent an autograph letter to the Tsar giving him 
twenty-four hours’ notice that if he did not consent to recog- 
nize the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, German troops 


‘would march into Russian territory. He went so far as to 


refuse to grant the request of Russia for time to consult with 
France and Great Britain. The truth of this, however, is de- 
nied, but that such a thing should be even credible, makes one 
grateful for living in a country where the peace and happiness 
of millions are not dependent upon the good-will of one in- 
dividual. We have many abuses and evils with which to con- 
tend, but our highest interests are not at the mercy of one 
man. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the manner of the inter- 
vention, there is no doubt that in some way or other it took 
place, and that it was effective. For up to that time Russia 
had been acting with France and Great Britain, and had re- 
fused to recognize the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
As a consequence of Germany’s action, however, without wait- 
ing to consult with the two Powers, Russia intimated to Austria 
her willingness to recognize the annexation. Her weakness at 
the present time made it necessary to suffer this humiliation; 
but great states are not saints, and there is every reason to 
believe that Germany is laying up for herself wrath against 
the day of wrath; that is to say, chastisement when Russia 
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becomes strong. It does not seem to be at all probable that 
Russia will withdraw from co-operation with France and Great 
Britain, or that the two latter Powers will resent her conduct 
in taking separate action. It is more likely, indeed, that the 
three will be brought closer together, for the necessity for their 
union has become clearer. 

The British Secretary of the Admiralty has caused great 
excitement by the announcement that the German rate of 
naval construction had been increased and the date of the - 
laying down of the warship anticipated. Consequently, there 
would be seventeen battleships ready in 1912 instead of the 
thirteen which had been calculated upon. This has led to a 
change in the British plans, and to an increase in the number 
of ships which are to be built, but not to so large an increase 
as would satisfy the Conservatives. It has also been the means of 
bringing into closer co-operation the various parts of the British 
Empire. New Zealand has offered one or two Dreadnoughts, 
Australia seems likely to do the same, Canada is willing to 
co-operate, but not precisely in the same way. The highest 
officials in Germany have publicly denied both the anticipation 
and the acceleration of rate. This has raised the question of how 
far these assurances can be trusted; and instances are being 
recalled to the public recollection of what must be called de- 
ception which has been practised by the highest German aue 
thorities. 

Prince Bilow’s admirers have lately been boasting that he 
is the first of the Chancellors who have succeeded Bismarck who 
has returned to that statesman’s diplomatic methods, and readers 
of Busch’s memoirs will not need to be told what those meth- 
ods were. One instance may be given: During the Franco- 
Prussian war, Russia set aside the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris, which restricted the action of her fleet in the Black Sea, and 
did this without consulting the Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty. Prince Bismarck assured the British Foreign Minister 
that he was surprised by what Russia had done. It has now 
been proved, by Prince Bismarck’s own reminiscences, that he 
had instigated the action in order to keep Russia neutral dur- 
ing the war with France. The truth is, German officials have 
learned to distinguish: when they speak of desiring peace, they 
mean a peace which is to leave Germany at the head; when 
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they talk of laying down a ship, laying down means a much 
more advanced stage in the building of a ship than is so re- 
garded by other nations. Language is used as a means of 
concealing thought and purpose, and so it is hard to place a 
desirable confidence in the assurances given. 


After nearly six months, during 
Austria-Hungary. which Austria-Hungary and Ser- 
via were more than once on the 
verge of war, the question at issue has been settled peacefully 
so far as the immediate present is concerned. What the ultimate 
issue will be no one can say. Austria required from Servia an 
unambiguous disavowal of all the claims which she had been ad- 
vancing so vehemently and so long. Sir Edward Grey, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, succeeded in obtaining a slight mitigation 
in favor of Servia, and thereupon all the Powers called for Ser- 
via’s acceptance of them. As Russia, just before, had yielded to 
Germany, it was clear to the Servian government that there 
was no one to give support in a conflict with Austria-Hungary. 
Accordingly Servia sent in the required submission, in which 
she acknowledged that none of her rights had been injured by 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that to what- 
ever action the Powers should take with reference to the Arti- 
cle of the Treaty of Berlin, which had been broken by the 
annexation, she would conform. She engaged herself to aban- 
don all opposition and to make no further protest, to change 
the course of her political action, to live as a good neighbor 
of the Dual Monarchy. The troops called out would be sent 
home, and the irregulars dismissed. Austria graciously ac- 
cepted this submission, and so the war was averted. 

The Servian people took the action of their government 
quietly and acquiesced, although they had been vowing for 
many months that they would never yield, and would rather 
sacrifice all that men hold dear. Perhaps if the Servians had 
had a better reputation they would have met with more efe 
fective support. As victims of injustice they called forth a 
certain amount of sympathy, as also for being a weak power in 
comparison with their opponent; but, from top to bottom, they 
are the most graceless people of Europe. Their kings have 
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been conspicuous for depravity, they themselves for cruelty; the 
murder of the last king and queen and the practical condonation 
extended to it indicate the degree of degradation to which 
the kingdom has fallen. The Crown Prince, who has just re- 
nounced his right of succession, was forced to take this step, 
it is said, because he had been guilty of murdering one of his 
servants; and this was not the first but the last of a series of 
deeds of violence. So there was nothing but a pure love of 
justice to move the Powers to act in favor of Servia, and this 
pure love was not sufficient to lead to active warlike measures. 

What has Austria-Hungary gained by the annexation of the 
Provinces? Additional territory has been acquired and the 
number of the population increased. To the already numerous 
Parliaments a new one is to be added. A step towards the 
fEgean Sea has been taken, and the road towards it made 
easier. On the other hand, immense sums of money have been 
spent, the confidence felt in Austria as a conservative and 
trustworthy power, the sympathy felt for it as having suffered 
loss from unscrupulous neighbors, have been destroyed. The 
success she has attained is due largely to the support received 
from a Power which never makes a gift without exacting some- 
thing worth more in return. The Russian people have been 
alienated, and are now waiting for an opportunity to revenge 
themselves. Baron von Aehrenthal is being acclaimed as the 
most successful statesman of his time. But the real truth, we 
suspect, is that, although he nominally remains in power, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph has resumed control and that it is by 
his invincible love of peace that the outbreak of war was pre- 
vented. 

The formal recognition of the annexation of the Provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina has been made. It seems very 
unlikely that a Conference will be called. Austria-Hungary 
has addressed to the Powers who were parties to the Treaty 
of Berlin a request for the abrogation of Article XXV. of 
that Treaty, and a favorable response has been given. The 
Powers were able to do this the more easily, and without de- 
parture from principle, because Turkey had acquiesced by 
separate negotiations, although the documents have not been 
formally signed. 
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Perhaps, however, it would be rash 
Turkey. to anticipate that even this formal- 
ity will be achieved in view of the 
events which are taking place just as these lines are being 
printed. These happenings have disappointed the hopes, so 
long entertained, that the subjects of the Sultan would be de- 
livered from his accursed yoke without the shedding of blood. 
Who is to blame, it is too soon to say. It cannot, we fear, be 
denied that the Committee of Union and Progress had fallen 
from the high ideals to which they had at first been loyal. 
They usurped power by not submitting to the parliamentary 
régime, which they had called into being, and consequently had 
lost the moral influence which they originally possessed. This 
gave an opportunity to the enemies of the Constitution—among 
whom must be included, in spite of all protestations to the con- 
trary, the Sultan. He then made an attempt to recover the 
power which he had lost; it is to be hoped that this attempt 
will lead to the end of the reign of a tyrant whose rule has 
long been a disgrace to civilization. 




















FHE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


R. ROBINSON NICOLL gives the following estimate of J. M. Synge, 
M the Irish dramatist, who died lately in Dublin, at the age of thirty- 
seven: 

He had been in delicate health for some years. Mr. Synge lived for 
many years the life of a wandering scholar, traveling from city to city, and 
from country to country. He knew Italy and Bavaria and Paris in those 
wandering years, but he wrote nothing till Mr. W. B. Yeats persuaded him 
to return to Ireland, and to go and live on the Aran Islands. He has done 
so by fits and starts for the last ten years, and has produced the plays by 
which he is known, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Glen”’; ‘‘ Riders to the Sea”’; 
‘¢ The Well of the Saints”; ‘‘ The Tinker’s Wedding”; and others. Mr. 
Synge also wrote a prose work on the Aran Islands. A writerin the Man- 
chester Guardian, says: ‘‘ His ‘ Riders to the Sea’ is the tragic masterpiece 
of our language in ourtime. Wherever it has been played in Europe, from 
Galway to Prague, it has made the word tragedy mean something more pro- 
foundly stirring and cleansing to the spirit than it did. . . . But 
though he has died at thirty-seven, his fame is as safe as Sheiley’s; no one 
with a sense for the higher values in letters could touch his work, and not 
feel that it had authentic greatness, and that its heat and light came up from 
the central fires of human passion.” 

This is high praise, but I am inclined to think that it is deserved. 
‘*Riders to the Sea” occupies only some twenty-three sparsely-printed 
pages, but every word tells. 

In an Aran cottage there are Maurya, an old woman; Bartley, her son; 
Cathleen, her daughter; and Nora, a younger daughter. The mother is 
lying down, and the daughters are speaking about Michael, a brother who 
has been lost at sea. The young priest has brought them a shirt and a plain 
stecking, got off a drowned man in Donegal. Bartley, the surviving son, is 
determined to go to sea in spite of his mother. He goes out without bread, 
and without his mother’s blessing. She goes atter him with the bread, say- 
ing: ‘‘In the big world the old people do be leaving things after them for 
their sons and children, but in this place it is the young men do be leaving 
things behind for them that do be old.” 

When she is out the girls cut the knot of the parcel. Nora takes up a 
stocking and counts the stitches, crying out: ‘It’s Michael, Cathleen, it’s 
Michael; God spare his soul, and what will herself say when she hears this 
story, and Bartley on the sea?” 

The mother comes in very slowly with the bread still in her hand, and 
says she has seen Michael riding and galloping on the gray pony behind 
Bartley on the red mare. The daughters tell her that Michael is dead, and 
in a little while the people come in carrying the body of Bartley and saying: 
‘*The gray pony knocked him over into the sea, and he was washed out 
where there is a great surf on the white rocks.” 
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Maurya (raising her head and speaking as if she did not see the people 
around her): They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea 
candotome. . . . I'll have no call now to be up and crying and pray- 
ing when the wind breaks from the south, and you can hear the surf is in the 
east, and the surf is in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and 
they hitting one on the other. I’ll have no call now to be going down and 
getting Holy Water in the dark nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what 
way the sea is when the other women will be keening. Give me the Holy 
Water, Nora, there’s a small cup still on the dresser. 

(Nora gives it te her.) 

Maurya (drops Michael’s clothes across Bartley’s feet, and sprinkles the 
Holy Water over him): It isn’t that I haven’t prayed for you, Bartley, to the 
Almighty God. It isn’t that I haven’t said prayers in the dark night till you 
wouldn’t know what I’ld be saying; but it’s a great rest I’ll have now, and 
great sleeping in the long nights after Samhain. 

Then there is talk of the coffin, but Maurya says nothing of that. She 
puts the empty cup downwards on the table, and lays her hands together on 
Bartley’s feet. ‘‘ They’re all together this time, and the end is come. May 
the Almighty God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on Michael’s soul, and 
on the souls of Sheamus and Patch and Stephen and Shawn (bending her 
head); and may He have mercy on my soul, Nora, and on the soul of every 
one left living in the world.” 

2 * * 


Apropos of the FitzGerald centenary, we think it well worth to quote 
the following words en his translation of the Ruddéiyét of Omar Khayyam, 
which appear in the London Athenaeum: 

The oldest and most authentic accounts of his [Omar’s] life show that his 
contemporary as well as his posthumous reputation rested almost exclusively 
onhisscientificeminence. Hewasa learned astronomer and mathematician, 
and was also a successful astrologer, though it was remarked that he had no 
great belief in astrological predictions. Like many intellectual Moslems, 
who went beyend the strict warrant of the Koran, he was accused of being a 
freethinker and materialist. This charge dees not amount to much, if we 
consider by whom it was made. That he was no mystic at heart may be 
gathered from the uncomplimentary terms applied to him by a well-known 
mystical doctor. It is recorded that he wrote occasional verse of an irreli- 
gious character, but in the ancient biographies of Persian poets his name is 
mentioned only fortuitously, and even at the present day his countrymen do 
not esteem him as anything better than a poet of the third class. Whether 
their verdict is just we are no longerin a position to decide. It has been 
proved that a large number of the quatrains attributed to Omar are to be 
found in the works of other poets, and were really composed by them. To 
these demonstrably spurious quatrains, the total of which might be doubled 
or trebled by an exhaustive investigation, we must add many more belonging 
to anonymous authors, which have been swept from all sides into the original 
stock; for, as Omar gradually came to be looked upon as the prince of Per- 
sian quatrain-writers, the copyists followed in his case a maxim put in the 
mouth of the Prophet: ‘‘ Whatever good thing has been said, I have said 
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it.” Thus the collection, as it has come down to us, is the result of a process 
of accumulation extending over six hundred years. It is impossible to iden- 
tify the genuine minority among the mass of spurious immigrants, and, 
except in one or two instances, we cannot say of any single quatrain that it 
was certainly written by Omar himself. On a moderate reckoning, three- 
fourths of the quatrains ascribed to him are not his. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the reader may judge what is likely to be 
the value of a personal system of philosophy constructed from such mate- 
rials, and at the same time he will see how natural it is that Omar should be 
variously depicted as an Epicurean sage, a fervent mystic, a mocking free- 
thinker, a gay sybarite, or a melancholy moralist. In truth, the Ruddiyd¢ 
are a mirror of Persian life during the Middle Ages: they represent many 
diverse schools of thought, many discordant shades of opinion, many con- 
flicting views of the world; they express, not the changing moods of a single 
person, but the rich and manifold genius of the whole Persian-race. So far 
as Omar was a typical Persian, we can find him in the poems with which he 
is forever associated, but where, it is to be feared, his distinctive personality 
is forever submerged. 

If the Persian original reveals little or nothing of Omar, the English 
paraphrase cannot be expected to yield more light. In making it FitzGerald 
selected with fine taste only those stanzas which were best suited to his pur- 
pose and most in harmony with his philosophy. It was inevitable that he 
should introduce fresh currents of modern speculation; and even when he 
renders the general sense accurately he often gives it a peculiar turn of his 
own. What he has done, and done magnificently, is to transfuse some lead- 
ing and characteristic ideas of Persian literature into English poetry. 
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